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DOVER through the years 


A GOOD INVESTMENT IN 1936! 













sound security for the Investment Dollar. Mortgages 
on these early GUNNISON HOMES start maturing 
in the early ‘fifties! 


GUNNISON'S newest, the ‘L'’ shaped Catalina, 
now takes its place alongside the famous Coronado 
and Champion as GUNNISON answers America's 

call for low cost, high quality Homes! 


Typical of many GUNNISON HOMES built in the 
mid-thirties, which have proven themselves to be a C) 
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a still better investment in 1952! 


Proof that a GUNNISON HOME provides sound collateral lies in the 
traditional ‘‘Test of Time’’. A proven Product by an experienced Manufacturer, 
backed by extensive research is your best guide to a sound investment. 
Write for a free copy of ‘The Gunnison Story". . . The story of a 

HOME which has been PROVEN THRU THE YEARS, Dept. Y-3. 


“Catalina’’, “Coronado” and 
“Champion” — T.M. Gunnison 
Homes, Inc. 
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PRESIDENT’S 
Column 


OR years, housing in the 

United States has faced one 
emergency after another. As spe- 
cific problems arose, steps were 
taken by Congress to meet them. 
Some of the legislation was well 
planned and worth while but 
some was hastily put together 
with clearly evident mistakes. The 
procedure might well be com- 
pared to putting one patch after 
another on a badly worn tire. 
Long-range planning by land de- 
velopers and builders has been 
almost impossible because of ex- 
piration dates, constantly shifting 
plans and objectives and other 
factors in certain legislation 
enacted. Higher costs are inevi- 
table when a builder finds his 
program being accelerated to a 
fast pace for a while and then 
slowed down while awaiting new 
legislation. Often it has been 
necessary to stop operations en- 
tirely, resulting in the loss of 
skilled labor as well as a general 
disturbance in the flow of mate- 
rials and higher costs which are 
customarily passed on to the ulti- 
mate home buyer. 

Of late, suggestions have been 
made that we need a complete 
review of our housing economy. 

Consideration is being given at 
this time to an unbiased private 
study of housing in the United 
States. It is needed and the re- 
sults that would come from it 
would be quite valuable. 

In a few days the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee will 
hold hearings with all segments 
of the industry represented, in- 
cluding home builders, mortgage 
bankers, life insurance companies, 
savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, national banks, gov- 
ernment agencies and others. 
From such a meeting information 
could be developed that might 
suide a well intentioned Con- 
gress toward a better understand- 
ing of our problems. 


President, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America 
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VATIONAL HOMES are Conservatively Modern 
































.. that’s one reason why National Homes Mortgages 
appeal to the Conservative Investor 


National Homes designers have always avoided 
architectural extremes. As a result, Nationals 


erected ten or twelve years ago are still smart 
7 NATION’S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
and saleable. The Nationals being produced 
; ‘ OF PREFABRICATED HOMES 
now will be just as acceptable a decade hence. 
National Homes are today’s outstanding values 
for home buyers . . . today’s outstanding source 


of sound investments. 


National Homes prefabricated panels 
and structural parts are commended by 
Parents’ Magazine as advertised therein. 
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if you manage, finance, or are responsible for 


the maintenance of building properties, 


the information on this page is vitally umportant to you... 


Two years ago, The F. C. Russell Company produced 
a revolutionary new completely pre-assembled 
window unit containing double glass, screen, built-in 
weatherstripping and installation casing. This unit, 
known as the Rusco Prime Window, was designed 
as original equipment for new construction. It won 
immediate and widespread acceptance because of its 
many economies and superior features. 

The Rusco Window can now be applied to existing 


buildings at a small fraction of what it would cost 


to replace old windows in the conventional way. 


There is no disturbance to occupants—none of the 
usual clutter and messiness. The entire job can be 
done from the outside. You get new windows for 
old at a fraction of usual cost, and in a fraction 


of the time it would normally take. 


Here are some of the additional advantages this 


ingenious new window development offers you: 


© Improves appearance of property. 


© Increases property value. 





e Increases rental income possibilities. 


© Greatly increases comfort of building 
occupants, because of Rusco’s rainproof, 
draft-free, filtered-screen ventilation 
feature. 


@ Cuts labor and maintenance costs in 
half! The Rusco Window completely 
eliminates seasonal changing, painting 
and storing of screens. Glass panels are 
removable from inside for quick, 
easy cleaning. 


© Reduces upkeep. Rusco Windows are 
built for years of trouble-free service. 
Made of galvanized steel, bonderized 
and finished with baked-on outdoor 
enamel. No troublesome sash cords, 
weights or balances—noted for their 
smooth, easy operation. 


© Saves up to Ys in heating fuel costs. 


Get the full facts on what this important Rusco 
Window development can mean to you in property 
improvement and cost savings. Call your local Rusco 
distributor or write us and we will have a repre- 


sentative call at your convenience. 


World Leader in Window Conditioning 


REPRESENTATIVE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES . CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE DIRECTORY OR WRITE 


The F. C. Russell Company * Dept. 6-MO22, Cleveland |, Ohio 
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There is . 


A Great Difference 





HE pillow-pounding kid and 
a real figure skater are 
as different as different can be. 
Fundamental differences also 
exist among insurance companies 
Differences which 
can be described in terms of 


strength, character and reputation. 





Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation of 






Richmond, Virginia, is outstanding in amount and / 
character of assets available for protection 

of policyholders. No other title insurance company 
offers so much in financial 


strength and national reputation. 


(Upon request, condensed balance sheet 


will be gladly furnished) 


( Virginia ) 


lawyers Title [nsurance (Orporation 


Operating in New York Slate as (Virginia) Lawyers Tille Insurance Corporation 


Home Office ~ Richmond .Virginia 


ISLAND OF PUERTO RICO. BRANCH OFFICES AT AKRON, ATLANTA, 
DETROIT, MIAMI, NEWARK, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, 
WINTER HAVEN. REPRESENTED BY LOCAL TITLE COM- 


TITLES INSURED THROUGHOUT 32 STATES, THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND THE 


AUGUSTA, BIRMINGHAM, CAMDEN, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DAYTON, 
ILL., WASHINGTON, WILMINGTON, WiNSTON-SALEM, 


PITTSBURGH, RICHMOND, SPRINGFIELD, 
PANIES IN 135 OTHER CITIES. 
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ONTO E ied 


These Are the MORTGAGE MAN’S 
PROBLEMS for 1952 and Beyond 


[Ik THE mortgage lender of 1952 
thinks he is an explorer in an 
unknown world, he 
right—but he may 


may be partly 

well be mostly 
wrong. Some as- 
pects of his prob- 
lem may be new, 
but let him re- 
member that he is 
merely the most 
recent traveler in 


the ranks of a 
procession that 
has been march- 





ing down through 
No one 
that 
march began, but some of the earli- 


J. E. Perry 


the ages. 


knows exactly when or where 
est traces of our present civilization 
have the vicinity of 


Mesopotamia; there, more than four 


been found in 
thousand years ago, some mortgage 
lender confronted the problems of his 
day and made a loan secured by a 
mortgage on real estate, and the rec- 
ord of that loan is still in existence. 
Probably the practice was even then 
ancient beyond human measurement. 
No doubt the 
will be discov- 


some of 
1952 
ered and hailed as ancient relics by 
archaeologist in the 
future. If federal government 
agencies continue to extend the mort- 


mortgage 
loans made in 
some remote 


our 


Problems which mortgage lenders face in 1952 
are important and many are sure to be difficult of 
solution; but above and beyond them are the many 
long-term problems with which sooner or later the 
industry must come to grips. For instance, there is 
the future status of FHA. Keep it as it is or restore 
it to something like its original basis? That's a 
long-term consideration but one that ought to be 


By JOSEPH EARL PERRY 


President of ABA’s Savings and Mortgage Division 


gage amortization period, possibly the 


archaeologist in that remote future 
may still be making payments on a 
mortgage given by his 


1952! 


ancestors in 


Such thoughts may serve to empha- 
size the fact that the problems of 
1952 will not originate, or end, in an 
isolated compartment of 365 days, 
but will be the resultant of causes and 
forces and trends originating far back 
in the stream of life and will them- 
selves be causes of results to follow 
after 1952 endless 
march back into oblivion. 


long begins its 

In 1952, as in previous years, there 
will be strong pressures to build many 
new homes. A _ steadily 
and continually shifting population, 
changes in tastes and styles of human 
habitations, discoveries of new build- 
ing materials and the inexorable 
march of depreciation and obsoles- 


increasing 


cence all will contribute their pres- 
sures for more housing. Easy credit 
and political expediency will add 


their vast impetus in the same direc- 
tion. In opposition will be the damp- 


ening influence of high costs, the 
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psychological restraint of economic 
uncertainty, the scarcity of materials, 
and governmental restrictions. 

Into this melee the mortgage lender 
must sally forth, conscious of the fact 
that his commitments 
not only the uncertainties of the pres- 
ent but also a long term 
future more obscure even than is the 
To the economic uncertain- 
ties resulting from half 
world wars and a great depression 
must be added the uncertainties as to 
what may, from time to time, seem 
wise or politically expedient to Wash- 
ington and what may seem expedient 
to the Kremlin! 


must survive 


those of 


present. 


two and a 


In formulating a policy for 1952 
the mortgage lender might normally 
seek to estimate the number of homes 
likely to be built by looking to the 
past. Charted by the number of 
homes started year by year between 
1920 and 1944 the pattern is a very 
steep sided capital letter M with vir- 
tually straight-line sides. From 247,- 
000 starts in 1920 the line runs swiftly 
up to 937,000 in 1925, then plummets 
93,000 in 1933. 


straight down to 


engaging the careful thinking of all lenders. 

Mr. Perry is president of ABA’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division and president of the Newton 
Savings Bank of Newton, Mass. He recently out- 
lined at the group's National Credit Conference 
the position of mortgage lending at the moment 
with various suggestions of things that _— to 
be done and others which ought to be abandoned. 
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From that point the line runs steeply 
upward to 706,100 in 1941 and then 
drops down to 141,800 in 1944. From 
1944 the line again runs sharply up- 
ward to an all time high of 1,396,000 


in 1950 and 1,100,000 in 1951. 

The rises between 1920-25 and 
1944-50 reflected the pent-up de- 
mands following each of the two 
world wars, but the former of these 


mark for 
decline 


overshot the 
began to 


must have 
building starts 
sharply after 1925, some three years 
the the 


depression. 


before beginning of great 


The slow-down during the depres- 
the mark for a 
rebound began in 1933 rose to 
a peak in 1941. This was lower than 
the 1925 top but still appears to have 
been the line again 
dropped by 1944 nearly to the depth 


attained in 1933. The question natu- 
as to whether the recent 


sion also overshot 


and 


excessive for 


rally arises 
peak, which exceeded all previous 
peaks, and the current decline fore- 
tell another great depression; and, if 
so, by how many years the depression 
will lag behind this start in 


the decline in home building. 


\ ear’s 


While the rate of building has been 


fluctuating wildly between excessive 


overbuilding and excessive under- 
building the growth of the population 
has been fairly steady. The alternat- 
ing demands of war and peace have 
caused some abnormal geographical 
shifting of population but nowhere 
nearly enough to justify the gyrations 
occurred in building activity. 
sought to 
both 


tremes, so the rate of building might 


which 
The 


stabilize 


federal government 


matters, curbing ex- 


be geared more closely to the needs 
steadily 
Thus, the government alternately ap- 


of a growing population. 
plied spurs and brakes, and sometimes 


both at once! 

Che spurt in home building since 
World War 
the 


By decreasing the normal down 


the end of II was vastly 


accelerated by federal govern- 
ment 
payment on veterans’ homes, extend 
ing the period of amortization, lower- 
ing the interest rate, guaranteeing 
part of the mortgage debt, and by all 
the arts of high pressure publicity, the 
government stimulated home _ build- 
ing and home ownership by and for 
all for- 


standards, had not been consid- 


millions of veterans who, by 
mer 
ered economically justified in under- 


taking the burdens of home owner- 
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ship. Since the close of World War 
II no less than 5,700,000 new homes 
have been built at a of some 
fifty billions of dollars and housing 
some eighteen and a half million peo- 
ple. Very likely the normal growth 
and shifts of population and the cu- 
mulative effect of depreciation and 
obsolescence on existing structures 
would eventually have caused the 
construction of this volume of new 
housing, but at a considerably slower 


cost 


rate. 


Sw 


“One thing that seems certain 
is that in 1952 there will be no 
lack of funds seeking mortgage 
investment and at the present 
rate of growth in savings in this 
country, this situation will be- 
come increasingly more pro- 
nounced.” 


—Joseph Earl Perry 


Building must surely have again 
overshot the mark in many individual 
areas, whether or not it has done so 
for the country as a whole. 


No doubt sensing this, the federal 
government, as of October 12, 1950, 
tried to slow down the building boom 
by the establishment of Regulation X 
to restrict mortgage credit. It took 
the effects of 
The 
pose was to limit new housing starts 
to 850,000 per year, but this restrain- 
ing objective was not attained as the 


nearly ten months for 


this to become apparent. pur- 


starts in the first twelve months ex- 
ceeded the mark by one third, reach- 
ing a total of 1,132,900. The year 
1951 finished with 1,100,000 starts- 

quite a larger volume than the 850,- 
OOO 


Che the individual 
mortgages was higher for, during the 
first eight months of 1951, the mort- 
gage credit extended on non-farm 
residences of $20,000 or less was $10.- 
938,936,000 as compared with $10,- 
358,994,000 in the same period in 
1950. the last several months 
housing starts and the volume of 
mortgage lending have both declined, 
but it is impossible to determine how 
much of this was due to Regulation 
X and how much to other causes. 


target. 


average size of 


For 


the restraining influence 
sought by Regulation X began to 
show some effect, the Defense Hous- 


Just as 


ing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act was enacted. This largely 
reversed the official attitude. As to 
large segments of the home building 
field, this law was a definite stimu- 
lant. To comply with the new law 
the Federal Reserve Board had to 
change part of the credit limitations 
contained in Regulation X. 

The new Title [IX permits more 
liberal FHA credit terms for defense 
workers in so called critical housing 
areas and also provides for the desig- 
nation by the President of such areas 


in which credit control regulations 
for home construction are to be 
eliminated. 


It directs FNMA to earmark $300,- 
000,000 for the purchase of mortgages 
in critical housing areas for which 
commitments have been given prior 
to actual construction. 

It extends for two years the $250,- 
000,000 authorization for direct loans 
to veterans for housing, and directs 
that this sum shall be transferred into 
a revolving fund. 

However, the Government still kept 
the brakes on in the form of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan of the Na- 
tional Production Authority which 
has been quite effective in restraint 
of excessive building activity. The 
results since October first give rise 
to the possibility that its order M-4A 
will have a more important influence 
on controlling house construction, and 
a corresponding restriction of mort- 
gage lending possibilities than re- 
sulted from Regulation X. 

The materials in short supply, and 
which are thus put under strict con- 
trol are steel, copper, and aluminum. 
Except on already fabricated articles, 
aluminum is entirely prohibited, and 
only restricted amounts of steel and 
copper are permitted in new con- 
struction. 

There have already been so many 
homes authorized for construction un- 
der the controlled materials plan that 
there is not enough steel and copper 
to permit every authorized project to 
go forward. Commercial projects will 
be hit particularly hard in the months 
to come, for they simply will not be 
able to get the materials they need. 
Substitute materials will have to be 
used wherever possible. 

A most important problem for the 
lender arises from the fact that in 
large scale operations the NPA is 
requiring the builder to make neces- 
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sary financing arrangements before 
granting its approval to proceed. This 
puts a heavy responsibility on the 
borrower to determine in advance the 
availability of materials, the need for 
scarce materials, and the quality of 
the finished product. 

While the impact of the various 
federal laws and regulations injects 
a series of new and constantly chang- 
ing problems for the 1952 mortgage 
lender, these governmental acts are 
not capricious or irresponsible. As 
best they can, the various federal 
agencies are trying to meet the post- 
war problems as they arise and to 
anticipate them whenever they can 
be foreseen and at the same time they 
are trying to meet the housing needs 
without the extremes of over-building 
and under-building. Somewhat as we 
have neither war nor peace in the 
world so we have neither a wholly 
free enterprise nor a wholly con- 
trolled system. Basically and eventu- 
ally, the underlying laws of economics 
will prevail with demand for housing 
and supply of capital and materials 
ever seeking an elusive balance. 

Just before Congress adjourned, 
Senator Maybank introduced his bill 
affecting VA loans, which will doubt- 
less receive attention from Congress 
now. This law, if enacted, would 
permit 20 per cent of the funds held 
in the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Fund to be invested directly in 
mortgage loans for veterans, and 
would add a billion dollars to the 
revolving fund under the direct loan 
provisions of the VA. 

The question of government loans 
direct to veterans is highly contro- 
versial and basically important. A 
perhaps typical attitude of the vet- 
eran is reflected in the “Information 
Bulletin” from the Veterans Service 
Center in New York which reads: 


“Four per cent Mortgages for Veter- 
ans Difficult to Get. We have been re- 
ceiving more and more complaints from 
veterans who want to buy homes and 
cannot get 4 per cent mortgages. The 
banks are not cooperating. They will 
only give 44% per cent mortgages. There 
is a law on the books which gives the 
Government the right to make a direct 
loan to any veteran who can’t get a 
mortgage in the area in which he lives, 
and is otherwise qualified. We have 
contacted the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans Administration for a ruling on 
this law and are awaiting his reply as 
to whether this area comes within the 
scope of the law. We feel that if the 
banks are going to take advantage of 
the veteran, it’s up to the Government 
to provide the protection that he needs.” 


From this veterans point of view 
the reluctance of the banks and other 
lenders to make loans to veterans at 
4 per cent is regarded as “taking 
advantage of the veteran” and the 
government is held responsible to 
give the veteran “the protection that 
he needs.” 


ee 


“One suggestion ... for hav- 
ing the position of FHA firmly 
established as a standby organt- 
zation, freed from any need for 
dependence on government, is 
to remove the existing penalty 
fee for prepayment after the 
loan has been paid down to a 
ratio where the need for insur- 
ance is no longer a factor in as- 
suming its continuation.” 


—Joseph Earl Perry 
ee 


In contrast, a typical lender might 
inquire whether there is any greater 
obligation on the government to fur- 
nish mortgage money at less than its 
current market value than there is 
to furnish any other commodity at 
less than cost. Except as outright 
charity, should the government fur- 
nish food, fuel, clothing, automobiles 
or any other item at less than cur- 
rent market value to any private 
citizen or group of citizens at the 
expense of all the citizens? The banker 
might also inquire whether the gov- 
ernment sincerely wants the banks to 
make such loans. If so, why such 
cumbersome red tape and delay, why 
such technical construction of the 
guaranty provisions, why such reluc- 
tance to hold the scales fairly as 
between the bank and a delinquent 
mortgage borrower? Bank officials as 
trustees of moneys intrusted to them 
have no moral right to make loans at 
less than a fair return measured by 
the risk, cost of handling, and the 
return available from other invest- 
ments. 

Somewhere between these divergent 
views there may be a fair balance 
but the overall effect of the direct 
loan provisions of law is too fre- 
quently construed as a threat to com- 
pel the making of 4 per cent loans. 

One thing that seems certain is 
that in 1952 there will be no lack of 
funds seeking mortgage investment, 
and at the present rate of growth in 
savings throughout the country, this 
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situation will become increasingly 


more pronounced. 


Savings in commercial banks, mu- 
tual savings banks, and savings and 
loan associations increased by some 
two billions of dollars in the first six 
months of 1951. Money of this char- 
acter traditionally seeks long-term 
investments such as mortgage loans, 
as distinguished from short-term in- 
vestments. The growth in savings 
accounts and the desire for granting 
mortgage loans run hand in hand. 
No other investment as an outlet for 
savings is more attractive, and now 
that United States Government bonds 
seem fairly well stabilized, there 
should be little hesitation about plac- 
ing money in this type of investment 
providing the return is reasonably 
attractive and the security funda- 
mentally sound. 

With this continual growth, com- 
petition for mortgage loans is likely 
to get keener in the months ahead. 
The backlog of available funds in 
banks for mortgage placement is esti- 
mated by some of the ABA experts 
at between five and eight billions of 
dollars, the precise amount depending 
largely on the attractiveness of the 
mortgage market as compared with 
other available outlets for investment. 

The development and continued 
growth of the secondary mortgage 
market, and the dependence which 
lenders place upon an opportunity 
to liquidate loans in this manner, has 
created a new and important trend 
in the post-war years. The resultant 
liquidity has been thought to justify 
a great increase in the proportion of 
available funds a lender can safcly 
put into the mortgage portfolio. This 
has had, and will continue to have, 
an important bearing on the inflation 
of mortgage credit and the earning 
power of mortgage investments. 

The secondary mortgage market 
came to a virtual standstill in the 
Spring of 1951 because of a general 
strengthening of interest rates, and 
the corresponding decline in govern- 
ment securities. VA and FHA loans 
at 4 per cent and 4% per cent inter- 
est rates respectively, continue to 
bear little relation to the risk and 
handling expense involved in mort- 
gage lending as compared with a 


riskless investment in government 
bonds. In the war years we wit- 
nessed an artificially low interest 


rate throughout our whole economic 
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stimulant to 
efforts. This 
the post-war 
years, is creating a large surplus of 
funds which must be kept invested 
and may constitute a potentially great 
the very time 
economy of the country 
substantial dose 


structure created as a 
the 


policy, 


war and defense 


continued in 


inflationary factor at 
the 


seems to 


when 
require a 
of anti-inflationary medicine for its 


health. 


In viewing the 
for 1952 the lender is confronted not 


own good 
lending prospects 
only with the uncertainties that have 
always been inherent in the business 
but also with some that are new o1 
have assumed such added importance 
Thus the 
for appraising the ef- 


as to appear in a new role 
responsibility 
fect of substitute materials and even 
of determining the 
such materials conforms to the intent 
of the Controlled Materials Plan is 
The arbitrary 


whether use of 


essentially new. relo- 


cation of industries in areas deemed 
less exposed to bombing can create 
wholly unpredictable effects on exist 
ing values. The dependence of our 


whole economy on an international 


situation dominated by a hostile and 


inscrutable foreign power is essenti- 
ally a new experience for our country. 


Political Interest Rates 


For some time, interest rates have 
been the result of political manipula- 
tion. Sometime the laws of economics 
must again prevail and the mortgage 
estimate whether and 
to what extent that will come true 
within the period of his long term 
commitment. Thus the FHA and VA 
rates of 444 per cent and 4 per cent 
fixed so long as the govern- 
them—but how 
that be? When a change 
seriously will it affect 
existing loans? To what extent will 
it be safe to make commitments fer 
large projects that will take a long 
time to complete, even if located in 
at the moment considered 
areas? 


lender must 


appear 
can control 


will 


how 


ment 
long 


occurs 


what are 
critical defense housing 

An important consideration for all 
lenders will be the future status of 
FHA as an independent government 
agency. The growth in importance 
and prestige of this outstanding mort- 


gage 


insurance corporation since its 


inception in the depression years of 
the 1930s, is generally recognized and 
appreciated. However, its primary 
purpose as a standby corporation to 
encourage and protect mortgage in- 
vestment funds when private enter- 
prise cannot meet the demands in a 
fluctuating economy, should not be 
lost by subjecting it to the demands 
of political expediency. By all means 
it should be restored as a strong, in- 
dependent insuring agency, free from 
political influence. 

One suggestion that has been made 
for having the position of FHA firmly 
established as a standby organization, 
freed from any need for dependence 
on government, is to remove the ex- 
isting penalty fee for prepayment 
of an FHA loan, after the loan has 
been paid down to a ratio where the 
need insurance is no longer a 
factor in assuring its continuation. 
Those who propose this believe that 
in this manner the FHA might be 
relieved of a large portion of its risk, 
the cost of insurance premiums to the 
borrower could be reduced, and the 
indirect burden placed upon the gov- 
ernment could be minimized. 


for 
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NAME IN FIRE INSURANCE 


—" 


Baloise Fire Insurance Company Limited, of Basle, Switzerland, has been prominent 
in the world’s insurance market since 1863. 
Lines of Insurance in this country, the company has designated Miami as United States 
headquarters and has named Mr. Joseph Weintraub, United States Manager. 


Management of Baloise’s operations in America will be under the same general man- 
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INSURANCE CO. 


MERICAN 


TITLE and INSURANCE 


Y 


Those who overlook no opportunity to make good real estate security even better will 
find that a Baloise policy will meet their requirements with the financial strength and 
stability of nearly a century of world-wide integrity. 


BALOISE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


U. S. Head Office: Miami, Florida 


United States Funds in excess of $1,000,000.00 





To direct its activities in Fire and Allied 
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The failure to attempt an exact 
prediction for 1952 does not preclude 
or excuse the consideration of what 
a lender should keep in mind, for he 
is committing his funds for a long 
period and it is not too difficult to 
foresee what could happen in a ten 
or twenty year period. A lender need 
not believe calamity will come but he 
cannot overlook the possibility that it 


pr i within the lifetime of a WHAT ‘oy | hecuvily 
fags ig MEANS 10 HOME FINANCING 


Not as a prediction of what will 
happen but as a reminder, let the 
1952 lender remember that we have 
had a period of inflation probably 
never before equaled in this country 





The health condition of a home buyer is an 
important personal credit factor in arranging 


Every such period has always been home loan financing. Even more important 
followed by a swing in the opposite than reasonable good health at the time the 
direction. Some students of the his- loan is made is continuing good health and 
tory of earlier civilizations believe our earning power during the life of the loan. 
country is approaching the period in 
its development where the depres- It is good business to have other sources 
sions will tend to become increasingly to tap when a health condition prevents 
pronounced. A large part of every a borrower from working. Woodmen 
existing mortgage portfolio has been Accident Company through its “‘Home- 
taken on the basis of inflated values. Security” system of automatically - 
An unprecedented proportion of ex- . ° one 

suring the borrower’s ability to repay 


isting home owners have virtually no : ; . 
the loan, is an immediate and depend- 


able source of funds to assist the meeting 
of monthly installments promptly when 


ownership equity and are dependent 
on daily earnings with no cushion of 
equity ownership or financial re- 


serves to carry them through a de- due. By providing indemnity at the rate 

pression. A large part of our present of $50 a month, from the first fourteen 

high employment and apparent pros- days of disability up to sixty consecu- 

perity is artificial. A cut back or tive months. ‘“*Home-Security” dollars 

slow down of armament production supply this extra fund which may be 

o1 of foreign donations; a bad break tapped in amounts from $50 to $3000 

in the stock market; a buyers’ strike: : , 

a “threat” of peace are only some of depending — the term of each dis- 

the things that could start industry ability. 

to laying off workers and closing Simple, easy-to-handle, attractive to all parties 

ones to a home loan, “‘Home-Security” has gained 
These could be the beginning of wide acceptance. Home buyers and home 

the downward spiral that seems in- financing firms alike are enthusiastic about 


evitable at some time. If our national “Biome Security > OF your home financing 


firm does not now offer ““Home-Security” 
service, detailed information is available by 


productive capacity should be found 
to be greater than our domestic ca- 
pacity to consume, and if we shall 


have priced ourselves out of the for- writing to 
eign markets, a recurrence of the col- H. A. ATKINSON, Director 
lapse of the real estate market and HOME-SECURITY DEPARTMENT 


the wave of foreclosures of the 1930s 
would seem probable. If and when 


/OODMEN ACCIDENT COMPANY 


“TESTED PROTECTION SINCE 1890 


that time comes the mortgage lender 
must have his institution so sound, 





and so liquid, that it can ride through 
the trough to the ascending wave 


beyond. | ‘ HOME OFFICE - LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Never Before Have So | 


YNAMIC is the word we like to 
use to describe our economy. It 
implies continuous growth in produc- 
tion, efficiency, standards of living. It 
means the expansion of our assets in 
physical volume as well as in value. 
What we are less concerned with, 
or forget altogether, is the fact that 
our liabilities grow at a very much 
faster rate than does the physical vol- 
ume of productive (tangible) assets 
that constitute the foundation of our 
wealth. 

If debt is discussed, the reference 
is made to the Federal debt. But that 
debt, while vitally important, only 
tells a part of the story. The over-all 
debt is a factor of greater immediate 
and direct significance to the business 
picture. 

It has been little noticed, and 
scarcely discussed, that in 1950 the 
net indebtedness of business, individ- 
uals and municipalities, skyrocketed 
by over $38 billion, or by almost 18 
per cent. The private sector of the 
economy incurred liabilities to the 
tune of $36 billion in a single year: 
the municipalities took the rest. 

This was a unique performance; it 
comes close to the $42.5 billion in- 
crease of private and local debts in 
the entire period 1925-1929. The debt 
accumulation of those five years car- 
ried the biggest boom in all history 
previous to World War II; and it 


People these days like to say with a knowing air 
that * ‘things are different this time. If we run into 
economic trouble, the government owes the money 
now. Last time private citizens were the ones w ho 
They're right, of course—as far as 
they go and most often they don't go very far in 
their thinking. For one thing, they're usually think- 
ing of the federal debt alone but that's just a part 
of what is owed. If you want to know just how 
much actually is owed today, just how much we're 
in the hole, add up all the debts that everyone owes 
—and that makes quite a bundle of paper, as Dr. 
Palyi shows by the actual facts and figures. 

Sure, the country is booming and prosperous and 
1952 seems as though it will be another busy year. 


were in debt.” 


10 


broke for that very reason: for having 
accumulated (in five years’ time, mind 
you) such a huge volume of indebted- 
ness. Presently, we do as well in little 
more than one year. Even in terms 
of a constant dollar, this sort of dy- 
namism is a very serious matter. 
Let’s look at the nature of the sta- 
stistics at stake. The annual data of 
the Department of Commerce dis- 
tinguish between gross and net debts: 
in the latter, duplications are elim- 
inated. If, for example, a city has 
$10 million obligations outstanding 
and $1 million government bonds in 
its portfolio, its net debt is $9 million. 
In one instance, however, the offi- 
cial “net” misleading : 
bonds held by Federal agencies and 
trust funds (postal savings system, 
social security, etc.) are not counted 
as part of the net Federal debt—as if 
those bonds would belong to the 
Treasury, with no strings attached. 


figures are 


This curious trick makes the net na- 
tional debt appear at present about 
$39 billion smaller than it ts in reality. 


In the following we use the cor- 
rected net data, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, dividing them in two basic 
categories: the political (federal) 
obligations and the economic debts. 
The latter include the outstanding 
municipal (state and local) as well 
as the private (business, real estate, 
consumer) debt. 


tive assets. 


seriously. 


The economic (private and munici- 
pal) indebtedness reached in 1929 
the peak of nearly $175 billion. It hit 
the bottom at the end of 1938 with 
$140.3 billion—which was still nearly 
double the 1916 level. In the follow- 
ing seven years to 1945, it climbed 
slowly and hesitatingly, at an average 
annual rate of $2 billion, almost en- 
tirely in the shape of short-term cor- 
porate debts. By 1946, things began 
to happen. The private debt alone 
jumped by: 

$14.7 billion in 1946 
26.3 billion in 1947 
20.8 billion in 1948 
6.3 billion in 1949 
36.0 billion in 1950 

Thus private debt has shown an 
average annual rise of more than 
$20 billion over the postwar quin- 
quennium. State and local obliga- 
tions started to move, too; after hav- 
ing been deflated by $3 billicn from 
a boom-time record of $16.7 billion 
in 1933, they came up with a new 
high of $20.4 billion at the end 
last year. 


After 15 years of decline and virtual 
stagnation, we, the people, (disre- 
garding for the moment the national 
government) are plunging into debt 
by leaps and bounds. 

It could be pointed out that prices 
national income and output, etc., have 


, 


also been “jumping” in these last five 


But liabilities grow, too, even faster than produc- 
Every kind of debt has boomed in 
recent years and amounts owed in every category 
are staggering indeed. Dr. Palyi has gathered the 
facts for examination. Inventory loans are prob- 
ably the most vulnerable part of the private debt 
structure at the moment. And the strongest seg- 
ment is—guess again—farm debt, the weakest link 
in private credit when the last depression hit. Farm 
mortgages are not 50 per cent of what they were 
in the early twenties yet farm productivity has 
increased tremendousl y since then. Dr. Pal yi turns 
the spotlight on some neglected economic facts 
of life which everyone might pause to consider 
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Many Owed So Much 


That’s a distinction we can claim for ourselves 
with no likelihood that anyone will dispute it 


years. But what do such statistical 
comparisons mean? The trouble with 
an over-grown debt-structure is that 
it stays with us even if commodity 
prices, disposable incomes and physi- 
cal output decline. Such decline, as a 
matter of fact, is what brings about 


the process of debt liquidations, which 


in turn constitutes the very core of 
a depression. 
The total net debt of all kinds, 


economic and political, amounted at 
the end of 1950 to about $515 billion, 
more than 2 times the 1929 count 
$191 billion). The non-federal por- 
tion of the latest total has just caught 
up with the federal: $265 billion vs. 
$257 billion. What matters is not so 
much this fact itself, important as it 
is; what matters is the inexorable 
trend. The liabilities of the economy 
“must” keep mounting. Cheap money, 
government guarantees, accelerated 
write-off permits, etc., serve as incen- 
tives; high taxes help to force the cor- 
porations’ hands. 

Take 1951. Consumer debts in- 
creased again, though for the year :s 


‘LAND TITLE’ 


SERVICE 
COVERS 


OHIO 





By DR. MELCHOIR PALYI 


a whole they may show a moderate 
Corporate debts may do 
nearly as well as in 1950 in view of 
the facts that the dollar value of total 
inventories did not decrease to any 
appreciable extent, and bank loans 
and corporate bond issues kept ex- 
panding. Urban mortgages may be 
augmented by another $9 billion or 
so. A new addition of $25 to $30 
billion to the net economic debt is a 
fair forecast for 1951. 


recession. 


If the armament race continues, as 
it certainly will, business and indi- 


viduals will be burdened with more 
and more debt. The armament boom 
produces few assets to service the 
added debt—to say nothing about 


providing protection against the Da- 
mocles’ sword of potential liquidations. 

But must there be a day of Liqui- 
dation? 

Patently, the present-day stock mar- 
ket is not built on the shifting sands 
of $8 or $9 billion in margin loans, as 
1929. Calling brokerage 
much of an 


it was in 


loans could not start 


avalanche. 
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GUARANTEE 2ac TRUST CO. * 


Suppose, however, that a sharp 
break in commodity prices should oc- 
cur. Inventories and inventory loans 
would have to be liquidated. In the 
process, prices would be further de- 
pressed, calling for more liquidation, 
and so forth. The whole system of 
inflated raw material values would be 
doomed, with incalculable conse- 
quences. 

In a decade, the total corporate 
debt has been dilated by a round $60 
billion, the short-term contributing 
the greater expansion, $45 billion— 
$17.5 billion in 1950 alone—as shown 
at a glance in the summary on the 
next page. 

It should be evident that at present 
inventory loans constitute the most 
vulnerable Achilles’ heel of our ( pri- 
vate) credit structure. 

On the other hand, farm credit, 
once its weakest link, possibly is the 
strongest today, and it may stay rela- 
tively strong; as to mortgages, the 
farms carry barely more than 50 per 
the amount at their peak 
1920’s, while 


cent of 
debt-load of the early 
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THE NET PRIVATE DEBTS (in § billions) AT YEAR ENDS 

; Other 

} Corporate Farm Non-farm Non-farm* 

‘ Long Short Debts Mortgages Debts 4 
1916 29.1 11.1 7.8 8.5 20.0 3 
} 1929 34.4 24.2 13.9 14.3 22.7 
1929 17.3 11.6 12.2 31.7 28.7 
1939 14.4 29,2 8.8 26.3 16.8 

} 1940 13.7 31.9 9.1 27.2 17.7 

i 1945 38.3 17.0 7.2 27.9 20.5 

§ 1945 11.3 52.2 7.6 33.6 20.9 
1947 6.1 62.8 8.4 10.1 24.4 

4 1948 52.5 65.3 10.6 46.6 27.7 

} 1949 55.4 59.3 11.8 51.9 30.5 
1950 98.2 76.8 11.9 61.1 36.9 } 
; ' ‘ 
*Includes consumers and non-incorporated business. } 
——- ~~~ 








their productivity has greatly increased 
since. 

Another of links of 
the credit chain is the municipal debt. 
So far, it is than 25 per cent 
greater than at its 1933 peak ($20.4 
billion vs. $16.7 billion). But it is this 
sector that is perhaps most in need 


our stronger 


less 


of fresh money and for years to come. 
It must expand from here on. 


A 2'%-fold climb of housing credits 
since the depth 
of the depression gives evidence that 
amortizable 


owed to institutions ) 
mortgage loans are no 
panacea against their inflation. Small 
wonder that lenders are becoming a 
bit wary them. Their future 
soundness scarcely be gauged 
while the inflation of all values per- 
verts the outlook. Surely, it will de- 
pend on what happens to prices and 
employment. 


about 
can 


The same holds for consumer loans 
which risen in 
roughly 260 per cent 
But non- 
incorporated business seem to stagnate 


around $15 billion. 


have five years by 
to $20 billion 


last December. loans to 


The points to bear in mind are 
two. First, what these figures denote 
is not merely a state of affairs. They 
are indicators of an extraordinary 
dynamism, as mentioned at the out- 
set. We added to the economic debt 
perhaps $30 billion in 1951, possibly 
also this year and the year after. ! 
everything goes well and no mishap 
occurs, the net debt of the economy 
sans federal debt—should approxi- 
mate $400 billion by the middle of 
this decade, more than doubling the 
1929 record. 
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In the meantime, asset values must 
be stretched to match the liabilities 
which is the accountant’s way of de- 
fining a general inflation of prices and 
capital values. “Watering the stock” 
is the vulgar term. 

But if prices do not rise, or go into 
reverse, then the liabilities have to be 
adjusted downward — which is the 
essence of a deflation. 

In short, liquidation would have 
been unavoidable were it not for an- 
other factor at play which we have so 
far neglected. 

That is where the political (na- 
tional) debt comes in. The interest- 
ing though by no means surprising 
thing is its lopsided correlation with 
the economic debt. 


A $34 billion (20 per cent) private 
and municipal debt liquidation has 
been underlying the deepest and 
longest depression. It was cushioned, 
to some extent, by an almost equal 
rise of the national debt during the 
same decade. In World War II, the 
political debt went through the roof, 
providing practically all the financial 
fuel to buoy economic activities dur- 
ing the war (and the basis for infla- 
tion thereafter). 

Since 1946, while the “economic” 
credit structure underwent a gigantic 
self-stretching, its political counter- 
part virtually stood still—except in 
the one post-war year in which we 
suffered a recession, so-called. That 
was 1949, when private debts did not 
decline, to be sure; actually, they rose, 
but by some $6 billion “only.” This 
slow-down was disconcerting enough 
to call for an increase in the (gross) 
national debt to the tune of $8 billion. 

In short, whenever the autonomous 
credit mechanism down, the 
government steps in to prime an arti- 
ficial credit pump so as to maintain 
the boom in perpetuity. 

This is the idea of the 
“compensatory budget.” 

Presently, both pumps are in opera- 
tion and will keep operating. The 
Federal budget has gone in the red; 
next calendar year it may run up a 
deficit anywhere between $5 and $10 
billion, perhaps even more. The can- 
dle of inflation should be burning at 
both ends. 

(Continued page 24) 
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THE NEW TAXES 


Are a Dead Hand on Initiative! 


HERE are men of middle age 
now holding high positions in 
management who have never experi- 
enced the severe competition of nor- 


mal times. Business generally has 
been producing at a high rate, sales 
have been running ahead but net 


earnings have been reported lower. If 
lower on such a tremen- 
dous volume, what will happen when 
sales decline? Will they reach the 
point of an inadequate return? What 
will happen when normal competi- 
tion brings a further decline in sales, 
but high production costs and the 
new high tax levy continue? 

One of the effects of the new tax 
bill is that it will promote extrava- 
gance in business management. De- 
spite the fact that over one-half and 
in some cases as much as three- 
quarters of the earnings will be taken 
by the government for there 

> little justification for resorting to 
extravagant practices. The tax bill 
may some day be slightly reduced; 
and it is well to remember that we 
will not always be operating under 
a defense When the pre- 
paredness era is ended, any one now 
resorting to extravagances because 
the government is taking so much 
will find that it is one thing 
to engage in these practices when 
orders are being really thrown at our 
front doors and quite another thing 
when we have to go out and fight for 
business. There is nothing so demor- 
alizing to conservative business man- 
agement as waste. 


profits are 


taxes, 


program. 


money 


Both bank and commercial credit 
executives will readily recognize the 


The new tax bill is severe all right but it has 
to be endured. What Mr. Heimann fears as much 
as anything else is that it is going to stimulate a 

wave of unparalleled extravagance among busi- 
ness men. Evidences of his fears are already pretty 
plain just about everywhere with people takin 
the attitude of “I might as well spend this or Vl 


be giving it to the government.” 


By HENRY H. HEIMANN 


Executive Vice President, National Association of Credit Men 


fact that if business must hand over 
70c in cash to the government out 
of every dollar earned, it 
build up sufficient reserve to main- 
tain its equipment, expand its plants, 
or maintain its progress in the indus- 
try it will find it 
increasingly difficult to obtain equity 
capital. At the present time, only 5 
per cent of outside capital is being 
obtained through the stock; 
and even this source of capital may 
be considerably reduced because of 
the burden of 
ated by the new 

The new tax law will have 
consequences than many people now 


cannot 


serves. Business 


sale of 


increased levies cre- 
tax law. 


greater 


realize. It may take time to demon- 
strate the changes of an adverse 
character that are inherent in this 
law, but they will soon start to 
appear. 

In the first place, business will 
have to conserve what little reserve 
it has for its own growth. If there 
is a substantial interest in the com- 


pany by management, it is to its in- 
terest to keep the earnings in the 
business rather than distribute them 


for the benefit of government. Of 
necessity, some dividends must be 
paid; but they will be much more 


conservative; and consequently, busi- 
ness will be less apt to get new capi- 
tal from those possessed of surplus 
funds. Here again is a design, in- 
tentional or accidental, to force funds 
into government obligations to un- 


Nothing is so 
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derwrite deficits or to carry forward 
the welfare state. 

Certainly there will be fewer busi- 
nesses launched in the future. Why 
should a man risk his hard-earned 
savings in a business merely to work 
for the benefit of the government? 

There is an area in the business 
field in which people might engage 
without being shouldered with the 
heavy tax responsibility. This area 
is found in the company making less 
than $25,000. Why should a busi- 
ness making around this figure seek 
to expand and make more? 

Presently the bank loans of busi- 
ness are tremendous. How can they 
help but grow when there are in- 
adequate sums of money left after 
the government taxes are paid for 
the average progressive business to 
finance itself? 

With the government taking so 
much earnings in taxes, anyone can 
readily see how strong a_ business 
management must be to avoid in- 
dulging in extravagances. Why not 

y high salaries, high wages, and 
everything else of that character and, 
if necessary, have it reduce earnings 
because the government gets most of 
the earnings in any event? What will 
be the condition of business man- 
agement and business morals when 
peacetime competition comes if these 
extravagances are indulged in as un- 
doubtedly they will be in many 


instances ? 


se | 


demoralizing to competent business management 
as waste and extravagance, however; and once the 
tables are turned, extravagant ways may be difficult 
to discard. Back in 1933, 
Credit Conference, the rallying ery was “drive the 
money changers from the temple.” 
difficult job now, he says—that of driving the tax 
hogs to slaughter. 


e told the ABA National 


There’s a more 
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Note the socialistic nature of the 
tax law. What is private charity go- 
ing to do in the future for its funds? 


Will the average individual have 
enough left to continue his contri- 
butions ? 

In the field of education, where 
will we find the heavy donations 


from individuals or from businesses? 
They just won’t have it to give. The 
will be that education will 
have to go to Washington to try to 
get back some of the tax money that 
collected from their for- 
benefactors. 


result 


has been 


mer 


As to the standard of living, how 
can people maintain their way of 
life with so heavy a tax load? If 
given them in wages 
and salaries, they in turn bring about 
an inflationary spiral that in time 
will again have its full impact on 
their standard of life. 

Why 


money 


increases are 


should people continue to 
when the tax law in it- 
an inflationary pro- 
The thought that taxation 
true 
What 
pur- 
chasing power to a centralized gov- 


Save 
self 
gram? 


will force 


destroys purchasing power is 
only as it affects individuals. 
transfer 


it actually does is to 


ernment. 


The states and their political sub- 
divisions have deferred projects for 
they will have to 
begin to do some necessary work. In 
the field of highways, for example, 
behind schedule. This 
will mean the issuance of tax-exempt 
bonds, and we can be sure that these 


years, and now 


we are way 


bonds will be in great demand. In 
fact, it is not inconceivable that the 
demand will be so heavy that a great 
many will be made available at low 
rates. Cities and states thus may 
spend more than is necessary. 


How Can Anyone Retire? 


What is a person to do if he wants 
to set aside a retirement fund for 
his later years? With a dollar de- 
clining in its purchasing power and 
apt to continue doing so, what chance 
has he to be certain that his savings 
for a rainy day may not vanish be- 
fore the rain falls? 

Why shouldn’t people who have 
accumulated what they feel is suffi- 
cient to carry them along in their 
way of life decide to retire and not 
chase an elusive rainbow of security? 
Certainly if they look at it realistic- 
ally, many will retire much earlier; 
and as a consequence, their services 
will be lost and their productive 
efforts will be liquidated by the tax 
bill. 

But many people will say, what 
are we to do? We are in a defense 
effort. We have the European and 
world aid problems before us. We 
can’t incur a deficit. No, we should 
incur a deficit, and something 
must be done to build a defense 
effort. If some intelligent energy 
had been devoted to a realistic rec- 
ognition of the situation and a true 
analysis of the appropriation bills 
with the thought of keeping them 
within bounds, we would not have 


not 


We are pleased to announce 


the formation of the partnership of 


E. F. GIDLEY COMPANY 


270 PARK AVENUE, NEw YorK 17 
TELEPHONE: PLAZA 3-1797 


to conduct a Brokerage Business in 
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Everett F. Gmuey, 
Everett F. Gip.ey, Jr. 


needed the highest tax bill in the 
history of the nation. That is the 
tragedy of it all. High taxes we 
would continue to need because of 
past extravagances and because of our 
wars, but we would not need the 
peak tax bill we have now and which 
will take its toll day by day. If we 
are not careful, it may alter and 
divert the entire course of American 
industry and the American way of 
life. 

No power on earth can convince 
the average man or woman that he 
was born into this world to work 
the greatest part of his life in support 
of an extravagant and prodigal gov- 
ernment. His family relationship and 
responsibility he knows come first. 
It is the one relationship that tran- 
scends in its importance even the 
forces of a government irrespective 
of how much he may love it and be 
willing to work for it. 

It was said in 1933 had to 
“drive the money changers out of the 
temple.” After twenty years, we face 
a more difficult and important job. 
Let us drive the tax hogs to slaughter. 


we 
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An Investor’s Viewpoint on 


HAZARD INSURANCE 


Today’s Methods Should Be Streamlined for Service 


HE present trend by investors to 

permit their servicing agents to 
retain hazard insurance policies and 
to allow greater latitude in the han- 
dling of insurance 
claims, is undoubt- 
edly a step in the 
right direction. 
However, these 
practices will 
throw greater re- 
sponsibilities on 
the servicers; and 
in order to obtain 
other work-saving 
concessions the 
servicing agents must demonstrate 
their ability to handle the work to 
their principal’s satisfaction. 

What does an investor expect from 
a servicing agent? For my Company 
this might be summarized as: 
>> To ensure that fire and other 
hazards are covered by fully paid 
enforceable insurance policies, with 
loss payable to us as mortgagee, in 
companies and for amounts accept- 
able to us; 
>> That adequate records are main- 
tained to insure that the policies are 
renewed; and 
>> That loss settlements are not dis- 
bursed until our requirements, and 
the FHA’s where applicable, have 
been fulfilled. 

What hazards must be covered? 
Primarily, when hazard insurance is 
being discussed, the tendency is to 
talk in terms of fire insurance with 
“extended coverage” as an additional 
preferred item. These two items are 
generally all that will be required on 
single family or duplex residential 
properties. This may also be the case 
for other types of properties but 
quite often other kinds of insurance 
should be obtained. It is at this stage 
that the correspondent can put “serv- 
ice” into “servicing.” The servicer’s 





Leslie C. Forth 


By LESLIE C. FORTH 
Mortgage Office Inspector 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada, Montreal 


insurance department should be 
headed by a practical insurance man 
who has a thorough knowledge of 
the usual types of insurance which it 
is customary to carry in the locality, 
or which might be required due to 
the special nature of the mortgaged 
property, and should see that the in- 
vestor’s interests are fully protected. 

One thing should be kept in mind: 
Is the insurance covenant in the 
mortgage sufficiently broad so that 
insurance, other than fire, can be 
demanded if deemed necessary? If 
the mortgage form does not give the 
mortgagee the right to demand other 
kinds of insurance then it is sug- 
gested that the clause be amended in 
any new mortgages written. 

What amount of insurance should 
be obtained? For fire and extended 
coverage the normal minimum is the 
outstanding amount of the loan. How- 
ever, before any amount is accepted 
the terms of the policy should be 
examined. If a co-insurance clause is 
contained in the policy it is especially 
important that sufficient insurance be 
obtained to comply with the require- 
ments of the clause. It has been our 
experience that the operation of this 
clause is not thoroughly understood 
by the average clerk handling the 
insurance records. The clause reads 
somewhat as follows: 

“In consideration of the reduced 
rate and/or form under which 
this policy is written, it is ex- 


pressly stipulated and made a con- 
dition of this contract that in the 
event of loss this company shall 
be liable for no greater proportion 
of the loss than the amount hereby 
insured bears to —% of the actual 
cash value of the property de- 
scribed herein at the time when 
such loss shall happen, nor for 
more than the proportion which 
this policy bears to the total in- 
surance thereon.” 
The underlying principal is the equal- 
ization of rates, so that each insured 
pays a premium in proportion to the 
indemnity realized in case of loss. 
The clause has no effect on the 
amount paid when a loss occurs if 
insurance is carried to the amount 
of the percentage (normally 80 per 
cent) of value stated in the clause. 
It has no effect when the loss equals 
or exceeds the stated percentage of 
value no matter what amount of 
insurance is carried. But when both 
insurance and loss fall below the 
stated percentage of value the as- 
sured becomes a co-insurer—that is, 
he self insures or stands in the place 
of the insurance company—to the 
amount of the difference between the 
stated percentage and the actual in- 
surance in force at the time of the 
loss. Failure to maintain the proper 
amount of insurance could result in 
a substantial loss to the owner and 
the mortgagee. 
Examples of the above are: 





Co-Ins. ; Amount of Loss Paid by Owner’s 
Property Value % Insurance Claimed Insurance Co. Loss 
$100,000 80 $80,000 $10,000 $10,000 -— 
$100,000 80 $80,000 $80,000 $80,000 —* 
$100,000 80 $60,000 $40,000 $30,000 $10,000 


*The owner, of course, would have to stand any loss in excess of the 


amount of insurance carried. 
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The amounts which might be re- 
quired for other types of insurance, 
such as rental insurance where a 
lease is assigned as collateral to the 
mortgage, tornado, boiler explosion, 
etc., must be decided more or less on 
an individual case basis and the mort- 
gagee relies on the servicer for guid- 
ance. 

What records are required? The 
records should be such that the type 
and amount of insurance, the com- 
panies in which such insurance is 
carried, the expiration date and the 
agent can be readily determined. 

An excellent discussion of the vari- 
ous systems in use will be found in 


Chapter X of the Handbook of 


Mortgage Loan Servicing Practices. 


How should losses be handled? 
Minor losses should be handled as 
simply as possible. It is suggested 
that the investor should authorize 


the insuring companies to pay losses, 
when the total claim does not exceed 
$100, directly with- 
out 


to the insureds 
passing through the 
the requirement being 
that the policies are automatically 


servicer’s 
hands, only 
reinstated for any such losses. 

Arrangements should be made to 
the servicing agent to endorse 
settlement checks for deposit 
pending the settlement with the bor- 
Most claims should be han 


allow 


loss 


rower. 
dled directly by 
the 


the servicer with a 


report to mortgagee when the 
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AVAILABLE IMMEDIATELY 
Excellent knowledge all phases mortgage 
secondary 
Con- 


closing, 
Conventional. 


business; origination, 
market, FHA, VA, 
ducted own mortgage operations and as 
officer large mortgage corporation. Com- 
plete charge. Age 43. Married, two chil- 
dren. Admitted to Bar 1930; Licensed 
Real Estate Broker and Insurance Agent. 
Member Home Builders Association. Will 
relocate. Address Box 240, Mortgage Bank- 
America, lll West 


Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 


ers Association of 


Young mortgage and investment man 
available for a more challenging associa- 
tion. College degree, 32 years experience. 
Prefers small, expanding organization. 
Write Box 241, Mortgage Bankers Associ- 
ation of America, 111 West Washington 
St., Chicago 2 

Promotive mortgage loan (escrow-insur- 
ance) man established correspondent Los 
Angeles. Generous participation, confiden- 
tial. Write Box 242, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, 111 West Wash- 


ington St., Chicago 2 
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>> BIG LOAN YEAR: More than 
$5,000,.000,000 of life insurance funds 
went into mortgages in 1951, the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance estimates. 
Total mortgage financing by life 
companies was about $19,475,000,000 
about 2,000,000 individual 
These are largely home 
mortgages, the last detailed 
made indicating that some 97 per 
cent of the mortgages are for housing 
80 per cent for indi- 


under 
mortgages. 


survey 


of some form 
vidual homes. 


claim has been cleared. However, 
substantial losses should always be 
reported immediately to the investor, 
his decision obtained as to the 
disposal of the funds. If the loan is 
FHA insured and the loss amounts 
to $300 or more an FHA inspection 
should obtained before 
the funds are released. 

Both investors and servicing agents 
with the 
costs of servicing mortgages and any 
practices that will tend to streamline 
the work of both should be carefully 
examined. To the investor the cost of 
the extra personnel, mailing charges 
and filing space may be excessive as 
compared to any advantages gained 
by retaining all insurance policies. 
The handling small 
claims can be greatly reduced by al- 


and 


always be 


are concerned mounting 


work of loss 


lowing the mortgagee’s name to be 
omitted from claim checks for minor 
I recommend that any in- 
vestor not yet following these prac- 
tices should give serious consideration 
to their adoption. If you have a good 
agent the added risks 
practically negligible. 


amounts. 


servicing are 


Mortgage financing was as large as 
it was because of prior commitments. 

FHA loans accounted for $1,000,- 
000,000 of the year’s new mortgages 
financed by the life companies and 
$5,275,000,000 of their total mort- 
gage financing. 

VA mortgages accounted for about 
$1,300,000,000 of the year’s new 
mortgages and $3,150,000,000 of total 
mortgage holdings. 

Farm mortgages, not including VA 


loans on farms, represented more 
than $350,000,000 of the 1951 new 
mortgages and approximately $1,- 


495,000,000 of the total mortgages. 
At the turn of the year, mortgage 
holdings of the life companies add 
up to 28 per cent of total assets. Five 
years ago, the percentage of assets 
so invested was only 14.8 per cent. 
The present dollar investment in 
mortgages is nearly three times the 
aggregate of five years ago. 
>> A RECORD: Mortgages by the 
188 mutual savings banks of Massa- 
chusetts now have passed the $1.5 
billion mark for the first time in their 
history. 

The figures, compiled for the quar- 
ter ending Oct. 31, 1951, show $1.,- 
512,111,850 have been loaned on 
mortgages by the savings banks. This 
is an increase of $53,513,789 since 
July 31, 1951. Some 53,993 of these 
loans are to veterans and amount to 
$361,251,479, an increase of more 
than $49,900,000 since this same time 
last year. 
>> HIGH INTEREST: Just to pay 
the interest charges on government 
debt during fiscal 1950 cost 
person in this country $41. Of this, 
$36 went to service federal debt and 
the remainder to state local 
governments. 

(Continued page 26) 
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And it’s an alert, wide-awake generation, too, as MBA 
found at its Washington Conference arranged especially 
for those who will be leading the industry in the future 


OMPARED to any previous meet- 
ing, MBA’s first Washington Con- 
ference was a sharp but refreshing 


contrast. The receding hairline, the 


expanded midriff, the slower gait, 
these and the other evidences of mid- 
dle-aged maturity and beyond were 
little in evidence. The accent was 


on youth. It was a gathering of the 
younger generation in the mortgage 
industry, the men who will be operat- 
ing it in the not too distant future. 
They the bright and eager 
younger men with unbounded energy 
who will be making the decisions 
which another generation is making 
today; and the spirit and substance 
of the questions they popped right 
and left at the speakers (none planted) 
indicated that so far they’ve learned 
their job pretty well. One might haye 
said, and no doubt many did, that if 
these were typical of the young peo- 
ple who tomorrow will be carrying 
on this business of lending on mort- 
gage paper, then it’s in good hands 
indeed. 
in what makes the business go, the 
number and quality of the questions 
they asked would even indicate that 
they may have an edge on the present 
generation: no other MBA meeting 
in years elicited the volume of intelli- 
forum discussion 
the Washington 


were 


As for an intelligent interest 


gent inquiries in 
than 


Conference. 


was seen at 

This was the Association’s opening 
event in a 1952 program of meetings 
which no other organization surpasses 
for size and geographical area covered 
as well as the first meeting ever ar- 
ranged primarily for the younger peo- 
ple in the business. A creation of 
MBA President Aubrey M. Costa, it 
was originally set up for a 35-age 
limit; but at the end a number who 
had passed that milestone were ad- 
mitted. 

“If I had a son, would I want him 
to go into the mortgage business?” 
asked President Costa at the opening. 
“At a recent past presidents advisory 
council meeting, that question was 


A few seemed a little dubious 
and some 


asked. 
but most said they would 
of them have sons in the business. I 
know I would want my son to go into 
the mortgage business. Of course, we 
have some uncertainty today—but I 
have been in it for 28 years and there 
has there 
hasn’t been some uncertainty. We 
always found the answers to our prob- 
lems and we will find the answers to 
those of today. 

“MBA wants to help you younger 
people in this business, in every way 
we can. That is the purpose of this 
Conference. It is an initial step but 
only one step. MBA will help provide 
you with the tools to get ahead in this 


never been a year when 


business.” 


It Was Mostly Work 


The meeting was three full days of 
concentrated work and study, all 
skillfully guided by Samuel E. Neel, 
MBA’s Washington counsel. Mem- 
bers know him able and 
affluent speaker on capital develop- 
ments but probably few at Wash- 
ington realize that he also has the 
expert’s touch in conducting a meet- 
ing. Never on one platform anywhere 
have so many of the top federal offi- 
cials in our field appeared at one time. 


well as an 


First day was given over entirely to 
VA, everything that has to do with 
the home loan program. Second day 
the same procedure was repeated for 
FHA; and on the morning of the 
third day it was time to converge on 
Capitol Hill as most of the younger 
people did. The afternoon program 
wound it up with HHFA Adminis- 
trator Foley and his assistant, Neal 
J. Hardy, Guy E. Noyes of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, and Henry M. Heymann 
of the NPA detailing the latest devel- 
opments and thinking in their own 
organizations. 

The VA people went right through 
everything they do, processing, ap- 
praisals, credit controls, fees and 
charges, portfolio management, claims 
and liquidations, property manage- 
ment, reports and forms. What about 
an increase in that 4 per cent rate— 
that was a question which would yield 
to no other in importance at any 
other MBA meeting these days. It 
got rather brief attention at this meet- 
ing, however.- This was a meeting to 
learn how, not to ask why. 

“No changes are in prospect,” said 
T. B. King, director of the loan guar- 
anty service, who Sam Neel described 

(Continued page 21) 





“This Conference is for you, to make it possible for you younger people in the business 
to become more familiar with the government side,” Moderator Samuel E. Neel tells 
the Conference. Left, Committee Chairman Thomas E. McDonald and right, President 
Aubrey M. Costa and Vice President Brown L. Whatley. 
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SOME NEW FACES AT A 
NEW KIND OF MEETING 


Lhe meeting was new the peopl 
there 


speaking the 


were mostly new so, pictorially 


pictures will be new 


and there around the Confer- 
Cre Mortcact 
1 number of thos 
Practically all of 


s and following 


BANKER camera 
who at- 
them seen 


pages haven't 


appeared in the magazine before; but 


it’s a safe bet you'll be seeing them 


again and again in the years to come. 

No. 1 William W. Lynch and Frank 
I. Johnson, The Metropolitan Mortgage 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Nicholas J. 
Stevens, W. A. Clarke Mortgage Co., Phil- 
adelphia; R. H. Thomssen, Jr., Clapp- 
Thomssen Company, St. Paul; and Dick 
Fliss, Washington, D. C. 


No. 2 Herbert A. Melick, T. B. 
O'Toole, Inc., Wilmington; Guy Erwin, 
Home Mortgages, Inc., Charleston, W. Va.; 


Thomas A. Walsh and Vincent Coletti, 
Peoples Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Philadelphia. 


No. 3—R. E. Pelot, H. G. Smithy Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.; F. C. Little, 
B. F. Saul Co., Washington, D. C.; William 
C. Fowler, Boss & Phelps Mortgage Co., 
Washington, D. C.; R. H. Thomssen, Jr., 
Clapp-Thomssen Company, St. Paul; 
Thomas E. McDonald, MBA, Chicago; 
John H. Tipton, Jr. and A. E. Quinn, Jr., 
The National Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Nashville. 


No. 4—R. W. McLendon, Boothby 
Realty Company, Birmingham; Grover L. 
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Davis, Cobbs, Allen & Hall Mortgage Com- 
pany, Inc., Birmingham; William L. Long- 
shore, Jr., William Q. Hamrick and Wil- 
liam R. Ray, all of Liberty National Life 
Insurance Company, Birmingham; Ray A. 
Murnen, Jr., Mortgage Investors Corpora- 
tion, Toledo; Ira L. Burleson; Wm. S. 
Richards, The Title Guarantee & Trust 
Co., Toledo. 


No. 5—Frank H. Day, Fidelity-Bankers 
Trust Company, Knoxville; Walter Koppel- 
man, Jr., Walker & Dunlop, Inc., Balti- 
more; Donald H. Tetzlaff, National Life 
Insurance Company, Montpelier, Vt.; and 
E. S. Metcalfe, Fidelity-Bankers Trust Com- 


pany, Knoxville. 








No. 6—Harry E. Karr, Jr., Arlington 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, Balti- 
more; Wm. E. Dixon, Baltimore; H. Evans 
Smith, Jr., Walker & Dunlop, Inc., Balti- 
more; and George G. Radcliffe, The Balti- 
more Life Insurance Company, Baltimore. 


No. 7—P. N. Brownstein, Veterans Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; Ed God- 
win, American General Investment Corp., 
Dallas; R. C. Colwell, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Paul Dorsey, 
Veterans Administration, Washington, 
D. C.; H. Arthur Littell, American Gen- 
eral Investment Corp., Dallas; and MBA 
President Aubrey M. Costa, Dallas. 
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No. 8—Peter M. Lynch, Jr., D. L. 
Stokes & Company, Atlanta; W. Roy Wolf 
and Welles G. Adams, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford; Robert 
H. Wilson, Percy Wilson Mortgage & 
Finance Corporation, Chicago; Samuel E. 
Neel, MBA Washington Counsel; and C. 
Edgar Smith, Jr., Piper & Hill, Baltimore. 

No. 9—Philip C. Jackson, Jr., Jackson 
Securities & Investment Company, Bir- 
mingham; Miller Kimbrough, Kimbrough- 
Phillips Co., Nashville; Ira L. Burleson and 
William Q. Hamrick, Liberty National Life 


Insurance Company, Birmingham. 


No. 10—Elmer R. Best and Douglas A. 
Warner, The Union Central Life Insurance 
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Cincinnati; Theodore H. Buenger, 
inc., Chicago; and T. B. 
Administration, Washing- 


Co., 
Dovenmuehle, 
King, Veterans 
ton, D. C. 


No. 11—J. Hanley Smith, Fred A. Smith, 
Company, Washington, D. C.; Harry J. 
Kane, The Real Estate Title Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Robert A. Reiff, Ann 
Arbor Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion, Ann Arbor; P. N. Brownstein, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C. 


No. 12 E. T. H. Talmage, Jr., The 
Kassler Mortgage Co., Denver; Charles J. 
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Kydd, Frank H. Taylor & Son, Inc., East 
Orange, N. J.; Robert L. Cashion, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh; Harry A. Taylor, Jr., Frank H. 
Taylor & Son, Inc., East Orange, N. J.; 
and Jack M. Muse, The Title Guaranty 


Company, Denver. 


No. 13—Lewis Grinnan, Jr., Lewis Grin- 
nan Company, Dallas; L. A. Craig, First 
National Bank in St. Louis; Willard Crotty, 
Lewis Grinnan Company, Dallas; Edward 
C. Greene, Southern Trust & Mortgage 
Company, Dallas. 


No. 14—P. B. Lutz, General Mortgage 
Corporation, Longview, Wash.; Stephen C. 
Saunders, Tyee Land Company, Everett, 
Wash.; Raymond L. Heironimus and AIl- 
bert W. Chipman, B. F. Saul Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


No. 15— Robert J. Nash, The Bing- 
hamton Savings Bank, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Victor Schlesinger, Henry Bailey and Jo- 
seph Heise, Eastern Mortgage Service Co., 
Philadelphia; and Robert M. Hamlin, Se- 
curity Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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No. 16—William R. Ray, Liberty Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company, Birming- 
ham; George C. Dickerson, Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Company, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; William L. Longshore, Jr., Liberty 
National Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham; Bryant B. Skinner and Paul 
Richmond, Stockton, Whatley, Davin & 
Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Others at the Washington Con- 
ference. On the opposite page: 


No. 1—Miller Kimbrough, Kimbrough- 
Phillips Co., Nashville; G. Calvert Bowie, 
Washington, D. C.; MBA President Aub- 
rey M. Costa, Dallas; H. Loy Anderson, 
The Metropolitan Mortgage Company, 
Washington, D. C.; Paul M. Whatley, 
Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Company, 
Miami. 

No. 2—William I. De Huszar, Doven- 
muehle, Inc., Chicago; Samuel E. Neel; 
and W. A. Lind, The Denver National 
Bank, Denver. 


No. 3— Paul M. Whatley, Stockton, 
Whatley, Davin & Company, Miami, Fila.; 
Roy P. Bennett and J. J. Lattanza, both of 
Cline Mortgage & Trust Company, Hous- 
ton. 


No. 4—MBA Secretary George H. Pat- 
terson, Chicago; Charles L. Kettler, Geo. 
H. Rucker Co., Arlington, Va.; W. L. 
King, Boss and Phelps Mortgage Co., 
Washington, D. C.; and J. Hyatt Mc- 
Ceney, Frank S. Phillips, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


No. 5—D. O. Nichols, Frederick W. 
Berens, Inc., Washington, D. C.; Robert 
R. Kirkpatrick and Edward D. Wilson, The 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 
Newark; and A. H. Roberts, T. J. Bettes 
Company. 


No. 6— William P. Taylor, Pomeroy 
Organization, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.; Wind- 
sor Miller, Herbert Ramey and James A. 
Graham, all of Frederick W. Berens, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.; William H. Dingle- 
berry, Security Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Binghamton, N. Y. 


No. 7—Ira L. Burleson, Liberty National 
Life Insurance Company, Birmingham; and 
Cecil Laughlin, Republic Mortgage Co., 
Inc., Fort Smith, Ark. 


No. 8— Joseph H. Bostock, Teachers 
Insurance & Annuity Association of Amer- 
ica, New York; Paul Dorsey, Washington, 
D. C.; R. C. Colwell, Veterans Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C.; Francis P. Gun- 
ning, Teachers Insurance and Annuity As- 
sociation of America, New York. 


YOUNGER GENERATION 
(Continued from page 17) 
as “one of the best friends the mort- 
gage man and the veteran ever had.” 

“We are in a controversy about 
rate,” said King. “A few years ago 
it was a controversy over appraisals. 
I know of no contemplated change. 

“There are 16 million veterans of 
World War II. We estimated that 
three million more will avail them- 
selves of their benefits before the 1957 
expiration. Veterans of World War II 
have been purchasing from 40 to 60 
per cent of your housing. It is to be 
expected that the benefits will be 
extended to Korean veterans.” 

The forum discussion was spirited. 
“Now why can’t VA do as FHA does 
in the matter of > was one query. 
“Better call a halt now to that type 
of questioning,” said Moderator Neel. 
“We're here to study the two opera- 
tions, understand them better, not to 
argue about why congress has set up 
these two agencies on the basis they 
have been set up.” 

Query: What is being done if any- 
thing to make the VA loan more at- 
tractive? 

Mr. King: The incentive is the 
same as before. No proposals for a 
change are underway. 

Second day was staked out for 
FHA, and again all the top level 
officials were on hand to analyze and 
interpret that agency’s operation, with 
the exception of Commissioner Rich- 
ards who was called out of town. 
Deputy Commissioner Walter Greene 
reviewed FHA from beginning until 
today. 

“In 17 years, the FHA insurance 
plan has grown from a bold experi- 
ment to an accepted American in- 
stitution that has insured approxi- 
mately $24 billion in home mortgage 


and property improvement loans. It 
is estimated that the FHA plan has 
been utilized by around 13 million 
American families through the co- 
operation of over 15,000 private lend- 
ing institutions. Of the $24 billion 
of loans insured, not quite half have 
ever been paid off through amortiza- 
tion and prepayments, leaving a little 
over $13 billion of insurance in force. 

“We have paid operating costs out 
of income; have authorized and paid 
dividends of more than $32 million; 
and have built up reserves and capital 
of $277% million. I have confidence 
that our reserves and revenue are 
sufficient to meet losses and pay op- 
erating costs. 

“In the event of foreclosure and 
payment of insurance the FHA has, 
in the first instance, the physical se- 
curity to liquidate before calling upon 
reserves. I am confident that our 
reserves are adequate; however, the 
soundness of mortgage insurance is 
even further reinforced by the provi- 
sion that FHA debentures are guaran- 
teed by the United States Treasury.” 

FHA, for the man going into the 
mortgage field today, presents a much 
more comprehensive thing to tackle 
than it was at organization, Herbert 
C. Redman, assistant commissioner, 
reminded the young people. 

203 is still the heart of the opera- 
tion but today you have 36 insurance 
plans where in 1935 we had only one.” 

213. was described by Assistant 
Commissioner Warren Lockwood. 

“The experience of FHA in admin- 
istering the cooperative housing pro- 
visions has developed some amazing 
results. Total applications received 
have amounted to over $580 million. 
Mortgages insured amount to $65,- 
497,140, and commitments and eli- 
gibility statements outstanding are for 


(Continued next page) 











COMING SOON 
MBA’s 1952 
DIRECTORY 


The only roster of Mort- 
gage lenders and investors 
published. Every member 
receives a copy and ad- 
ditional copies will be 
available. 

















Dependable 





For CURRENT FACTS on Borrowers 


obtain CREDIT REPORTS through 
the Nationwide Standard Service of 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Home Office: P.O. Box 1723, Atlanta |, Georgia, U.S.A. 
Offices in Principal Cities of United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico 


52 Years Experience in Reporting on Individuals 


Convenient 
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YOUNGER GENERATION 
Continued from page 21 


more than $100 million. Applications 
in process exceed $197 million 
Beginning operations less than 17 
months ago with little or no experi- 
ence, either in Washington or the 
field, the business developed rapidly 
in widespread sections of the country 
Groups of veterans in a half dozen 
outlying communities in Oklahoma, 
ilmost immediately availed themselves 
of this type of mortgage insurance; a 
score ol applications for larger apart- 
ment houses were filed by cooperative 
groups in New York City, and auto- 
mobile workers in Detroit are now 
moving into homes in a new subdivi- 


sion submitted then as raw land 


Cooperative projects have sought 


nortgage insurance for little groups of 
20 houses and whole communities of 
everal thousand units. Huge elevator 
ipartment buildings, garden apart- 
ments, row houses and the latest of 
modern’ architectural types, all have 
been represented to prove how varied 
the ideas of the public really are 
That this ready response to co- 
operative housing should be realized 
in a period when mortgage money 
has been greatly restricted and high 
costs are everywhere apparent is little 
short of astonishing.” 
Clyde ¢ 
ioner in charge of rental housing, 


Powell, assistant commis- 


gave the young people a thorough 
review of the background of this side 
~ FHA from the beginning. He 
brought them up to date on 608, say- 
ing 


Continued page 24 


[THe MortTGAGE 
camera records some more of those 


BANKER’S busy 


who were at the Washington Con- 
ference: 

No. 1. The distaff side: Mrs. Louise Gross 
and Mrs. Gladys Givens, Stockton, What- 
ley, Davin & Company, Jacksonville, Fia., 
and MBA Vice President Brown L. What- 
ley. 


No. 2. John P. Townsend and Edward 
M. Cook, Bogley, Harting & Hight, Inc., 
Chevy Chase, Md.; William E. Dixon, W. 
Burton Guy & Co., Inc., Baltimore; Henry 
I. Hanna, Colonial Mortgage Service Co., 
Upper Darby, Pa.; William J. Quinn, The 
Home Life Insurance Co. of America, Phil- 
adelphia; Mitchell Leiber, Colonial Mort- 
gage Service Co., Upper Darby, Pa.; Carl- 
ton V. Trexler, Lawyers Title Insurance 
Corporation, Washington, D. C.; and My- 
ron Rose, Leslie Blau, Newark, N. J. 


No. 3. Burton L. Hedin, Worcester 
County Institution for Savings, Worcester, 
Mass.; W. A. Clarke, Jr., W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Co., Philadelphia; Mrs. Clarke; 
John F. Austin, Jr.; A. H. Roberts and 
Bradley Davis, T. J. Bettes Company, 
Houston; Fred H. Branditz, First National 
Bank of McKeesport, Pa. 


No. 4. James J. Gildea, W. W. McCol- 
lum, Inc., Arlington, Va.; Ed Wise and 
William F. Bergmann, Arlington Realty 
Co., Inc., Arlington, Va.; Carey Winston, 
The Carey Winston Co., Washington, D. C. 


No. 5. W. L. King, Boss and Phelps 
Mortgage Co., Washington, D. C.; Brown 
L. Whatley; Philip S. Bowie, G. Calvert 
Bowie, Washington, D. C.; and John L. 
McCarthy and William W. Smyth, Walker 
& Dunlop, Inc., Baltimore. 


No. 6. W. A. Lind, The Denver Na- 
tional Bank, Denver; E. T. H. Talmage, 
Jr., The Kassler Mortgage Co., Denver; 
Robert A. Reiff, Ann Arbor Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association, Ann Arbor, 
Mich.; Jack Muse, Title Guaranty Com- 


pany, Denver. 


No. 7. Geo. W. DeFranceaux, Frederick 
W. Berens, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
George Keim, Larry Weggenman and 
George Molinari, Guardian Life Insurance 
Co. of America, New York; and Oliver M. 
Walker, Walker & Dunlop, Washington, 
D. C. 























It was mostly work at the Washington 
Conference—but not quite. At the end 
of the first day, the mortgage bankers in 
Washington and the capital area were hosts 
to a reception for all attending. 


















The Committee for Younger Men’s 


Activities Will Carry the Ball 


A start has been made in considering the needs and desires 


of the younger generation in mortgage lending; from now 


on it will be a permanent part of the Association’s activities 


HE Washington Conference was 

the first sponsored program of 
MBA’s new Committee for Younger 
Men’s Activities headed by Thomas 
E. McDonald. With a registration of 
260, it was obviously an outstanding 
success, in fact so much so that early 
in the meeting committee members 
were busy laying plans for a repeat 
performance. Next year will be the 
time, but just what dates, where, 
whether a duplicate of this year’s 
program or some variation or even 
something brand new remains for 
later decision—by the young men’s 
committee. 

It was easy to become enthusiastic 
about the Washington Conference. 
The alert attention with the young 
people gave the business at hand, 
their obvious appreciation of having 
this program made available for them 
and, above all, their ability to absorb 
what was offered was inspiring to 
witness. From the standpoint of mak- 
ing a tangible, worthwhile contribu- 
tion to the betterment of mortgage 
banking now and tomorrow, this was 
one of the most important single 
achievements which the Association 
has made for the industry. Obviously 
more of the same is in order and will 
be forthcoming. 


At its final meeting the Young 
Men’s Committee (shown on this 
page) set forth some of its own re- 
actions in a proposal to President 
Costa. Chairman McDonald gave the 
Committee’s recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


>> So that the younger members of 
the Association can be afforded an op- 
tunity to learn more about the functions 
of MBA, the responsibilities of the 
various Committees and so that they will 
be given an opportunity to express their 
own opinions, it is proposed that one 
representative from the group be ap- 
pointed to each of the standing com- 
mittees of MBA; and that one or more 
representatives from the group be elected 
to the Board or be appointed as an as- 
sistant regional Vice President for each 





region and that the selection for this 
appointment be subject to the approval 
of the Committee on Younger Men’s 
Activities. 

>> That arrangements be made for the 
younger men to meet banking and life 
insurance executives and various govern- 
ment men who determine policies in 
the mortgage industry. 

>> That future meetings under the 
sponsorship of this group include, as a 
part of the program, a discussion of 
proper coordination of management 
problems. 

(Continued next page) 
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HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 


ARIZONA 
FOR MORTGAGE LOANS? 


We now represent several 


insurance companies 


Complete servicing facilities 


MORTGAGE AND INVESTORS CORP. OF ARIZONA 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 


930 E. SPEEDWAY 
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YOUNGER GENERATION 
Continued from page 22) 
‘Properties acquired as a result of 
Section 608 defaults shows a total of 
99 properties acquired which repre- 
sents 1.41 per cent of total mortgages 
insured. These 99 properties contain 
a total of 5,495 units, or 1.19 per cent 
of total units, with original mortgage 
amounts totalling $45,944,000 
held by the Commis- 
Section 608 de- 


“Mortgages 


sioner as a result of 


faults total 66 projects, or .94 per 
cent of total insured. These contain 
2,670 units, or .58 per cent of total 


units, with original mortgage amounts 
totalling $21,360,000 

“A quick glance shows a total of 
properties acquired and Commissioner- 
held mortgages of 165 projects, repre- 
senting only 2.35 per cent of insured 
mortgages, with 8,163 units, 1.77 per 
cent of total units, and original mort- 
gage amounts totalling $65,304,000.” 

What about interest rates, the prob- 
lem of frozen insured and guaranteed 
mortgage rates, the Federal Reserve’s 
policies, the money market, etc., etc. 

‘The most important thing every- 
faces now is to maintain 


one right 


confidence in the dollar. We must see 
that the dollar 
said Guy E. Noyes of the 


Reser ve 


value,” 


Federal 


continues ol 


YOUNG MEN’S COMMITTEE 

Continued from page 23 
>> That sufficient time be provided 
during the next MBA convention for the 
junior executives to express themselves 
publicly by conducting a panel 
tion and answer” discussion with partici- 
senior executives of mortgage 


“ques- 


pation by 
companics 
>> That th Younger 
an oppor- 


Committee on 
Men's Activities be afforded 
tunity to offer its services to the Edu- 
cational Committee and other commit- 
tees in disseminating information to the 
general public as to the functions and 
importance of the local mortgage banker 
and thereby interest qualified personnel 
in this young and rapidly growing pro- 
fession. 
>> That adequate space be provided 
in THe Mortoace Banker for the pub- 
lication of information and ideas from 
junior executives and that attention be 
brought to the fact that junior execu- 
tives, in addition to the copy received 
by the official representative of their 
companies, may independently subscribe 
to THe Mortoace BANKER at an annual 
cost of $4 

It is the hope of this com- 
mittee that our accomplishments will: 
serve as an additional incentive for the 
younger men to take an active part in 
the functions of the Association: make 
a closer association with the top men in 
the mortgage industry possible; and 
allow younger men to interchange their 
ideas and problems on a more informal 


sincere 


basis 
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* CONSERVATIVE LOANS 
* EXPERIENCED PERSONNEL 
* EFFICIENT SERVICING 


N. B. MITTENTHAL & SON 


AN APPROVED FHA MORTGAGEE 
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“There is no change in present fed- 
eral reserve policy as far as I know. 
It will be Of course, in 
the case of the Federal 
Reserve step in 
with a rigid peg.” 

The appearance of Allen Tyler of 
FNMA was awaited with anticipation. 

“We have about $1,645,000,000 of 
VAs and $233,000,000 of FHAs. We've 
sold about $600,000,000 and about 
half have been FHAs and half VAs. 
All VAs have been sold at par. We 
$225,000,000 left for over the 
counter. 

“Our purchases had been about 
$50,000,000 monthly but December 
was about $80,000,000. 
selling only a negligible amount, just 
a few thousand dollars a month. But 
there are some changes evident. One 


continued. 
all-out 
undoubtedly 


war, 


would 


have 


We now are 


New Jersey savings and loan associa- 
tion is planning to buy a million dol- 
lars of loans a month for the first six 
months—they are 501s. 

“Yes,” answering a query,” all pro- 
ceeds from sales go into the revolving 
fund. Yes, all sales have been at par 
and accrued interest except for a few 
housing which 


large-scale projects 


were negotiated.” 


WHAT WE OWE 
(Continued from page 12) 

The growth of our Real Wealth 
is being better than matched by the 
growth of our Real Liabilities. This 
is the truth hidden behind the veil 
of inflationary appearances. 

The appearances may be kept up 
by more and more private and public 
debt expansion; the debt-tail may 
keep wagging the economic-dog. But 
that means ever-rising price and cost 
levels, social conflicts, etc. Before 
long, we shall meet face to face the 
ugly prospect of a run-away situation 
unless a scaling-down—substantial 
liquidation—is accepted as the alter- 
native. 

That need not mean a “runaway” 
depression a la 1931. But it might in- 
volve a “recession” of the 1938 order. 
Woe to him who is caught in it—in 
its debt-tangle. 

Spelled out, a warning to business 
is implied to check and recheck its 
short- and long-term financial com- 
mitments—to be prepared against the 
day the armament boom may slow 


down. 


INVEST IN THE GROWING 
MID-SOUTH 


Conventional Loans Available 
Originating in 


Tulsa, Okla., Fort Smith and 
Texarkana, Ark., and Shreveport, La. 


REPUBLIC MORTGAGE CO., INC. 


C. LAUGHLIN, President 


19 N. 7th 


Phone 2-7233 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
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Chicago Conference Will Be Excellent 
Opportunity to Appratse 1952 Prospects 


| ANY member plans to catch all 
MBA events in 1952, 

can stand the pace, it would be worth 
while) he has just returned from the 
Washington Conference and is now 
in New York City taking in the MBA 


Senior Executives Course with his next 


and if he 


stop being Chicago on February 14-15 
at the Drake Hotel. The latter is the 
first in the new year’s program of 


mortgage conferences and clinics to 
be followed by the New York Confer- 
ence in April and the regional clinics 
in Memphis, Atlanta, Seattle and Los 
Angeles. 





William Keesler 





Henry Waltemade August Ihlefeld 


The Chicago Conference will be 
preceded by the regular winter meet- 
ing of the board of governors on Feb- 
ruary 13. Reservations proved un- 
expectedly large for this mid-winter 
meeting which, for many years, has 
been held at the Drake Hotel. This 
year the hotel was unable to accom- 
modate even a majority of our mem- 
bers, indicating that in future years 
the taken to a 
larger hotel. 


conference must be 

The program for the Chicago con- 
ference is one of the best the associa- 
tion has presented and many of the 
topics are new on MBA programs. 

The two day sessions line up about 
as follows: 

Thursday morning, February 14: 
Opening remarks by Thomas E. Love- 





joy, Jr., Chairman of our Clinic Com- 
mittee and President of the Manhat- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, followed by an address of wel- 
come by MBA President Aubrey M. 
Costa. Walter C. Nelson, vice chair- 
man of the Committee, will preside. 

Topics to be discussed on the open- 
ing session are: Economic State of 
the Nation by Dr. Arthur Upgren, 
professor of economics, University of 
Minnesota; Outlook for Mortgage In- 
vestments by August Ihlefeld, presi- 
dent, Savings Banks Trust Company, 
New York; Appraisal Techniques for 
Multi-Story Buildings for Mortgage 
Lending Purposes in Today’s Market 
by Henry G. Waltemade, president 
and treasurer, Henry G. Waltemade, 
Inc., New York. 


Thursday afternoon, February 14: 
That devoted to 
mortgage loan servicing with Lemuel 
J. Holt, chairman of our Mortgage 
secretary- 


afternoon will be 


Servicing Committee and 





MBA EVENTS IN 1952 








14-15: Middle Western 
Mortgage Conference, Drake Hotel, 
Chicago. 


February 


March 12: Regional Clinic, Hotel 


Peabody, Memphis. 


March 14: Regional Clinic, Atlanta- 
Biltmore, Atlanta. 


April 14-15: Eastern Mortgage Con- 


ference, Hotel Commodore, New 
York. 
April 28-29: Regional Clinic, New 


Washington Hotel, Seattle. 


May 2: Regional Clinic, Hotel Bilt- 
more, Los Angeles. 


June 16-20: Fifth Annual Mortgage 
Banking Seminar, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 

June 23-25: Second Advanced Mort- 
gage Banking Seminar, Northwest- 


ern University, Chicago. 


September 29-30 and October 1.2: 
39th Annual Convention, Conrad 
Hilton (Stevens) Hotel, Chicago. 
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treasurer of W. A. Clarke Mortgage 
Co., presiding. 

Subjects include: Work Simplifica- 
tion by Allan H. Mogensen, Manage- 
ment Consultant, New York and Hu- 
man Relations in the Office by Hugh 
Wichert, vice president, Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., Chicago. 

Friday morning may be another 
those occasions which have 
been so frequently observed in con- 
nection with MBA meetings in recent 
years—a get-together which occurs at 
about the time an important event 
in our field is taking place. This time 
it is the special hearing which the 
Senate Banking and Currency com- 


one of 





Hugh A. Wichert Arthur Upgren 





A. H. Mogensen Raymond Foley 


mittee will hold on February 6-8 
with the subjects to be discussed ex- 
pected to take in just about all the 
principal problems relating to the 
mortgage industry. 

Originally scheduled for February 
14-15 when our Chicago Conference 
convenes, the dates were moved up. 
As a result, you’ll get the latest gov- 
ernment information about our field 
at the Chicago meeting. Among the 
speakers will be Raymond M. Foley, 
HHFA Administrator; FHA Commis- 
sioner Franklin D. Richards and T. 
B. King, VA loan guaranty service 
director, as well as others. Many 
and probably all of those you will 
hear in Chicago will have appeared 
at the senate hearings. 

The last afternoon will be given 
over to hearing an address by Samuel 
E. Neel and addresses by John J. 
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A 


\ 


F. D. Richards W. A. Clarke 

Scully, vice president, The Chase 
National Bank of the City of New 
York, and William Keesler, vice pres- 


ident First National Bank of Boston, 
on “Financing the Market.” W. A. 
Clarke will preside at the Friday 


sessions 


MBA-NYU COURSE LARGEST 
HELD; OVER 100 ATTEND 


More MBA 


members——the group yet ac- 


than one hundred 
largest 
cepted for the conterence were 
on hand for the opening of the As- 
sociation’s Senior 
Course at New York University spon- 
with the 


graduate school of business adminis- 


annual Executives 


sored jointly University’s 


tration. A partial list of those attend- 


Ing 


W. H. Ahrens, Mortgage Exchange & 
Service Company, Paterson, N. J.; George 
F. Altman, Income Investment Company, 
Clayton, Mo.:; Arthur F. Bassett, Detroit 
Trust Company, Detroit; C. G. Benham, 
Benham Mortgage Company, San Antonio; 
C. Wesley Bensen, Jr., First National Bank 
& Trust Co., Paterson, N. J 

R Manning Brown Jr., New York 
Life Insurance Company, New York; J. E 
Brucklacher, Cumberland County National 
Bank and Trust Company, New Cumber- 
land, Pa.; Thomas J. Coghlan, Erie County 
Savings Bank, Buffalo; J. B. Darnell, Calu- 
met Securities Corporation, Gary, Ind.; 
R. O. Deming, Jr., The Deming Invest- 
ment ( ompany, Oswego, Kan 

W. Laird Dunlop, HI, Walker & Dun- 
Washington, D. ( Leonard 
Bank of Baltimore, 
Baltimore; Lawrence A. Epter, Lawrence 
\. Epter & Associates, New York; Lester 
R. Giegerich, Teachers Insurance & Annu- 
ity Association, New York: Raymond Glea- 
dall, Home Life Insurance Company of 
America, Philadelphia. 

Robert E. Goldsby, 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J.; Kenneth E 
Graham, Drachman-Grant, Tucson, Ari- 
zona; Howard E. Green, Great Lakes Mort- 
gage Corp., Chicago; Lewis Grinnan, Jr., 
Lewis Grinnan Company, Dallas; Ernest 
L. Hall, Knickerbocker Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, New York 

Carl Harris, Laclede Bond & Mortgage 
Company, Clayton, Mo.; Frederick H. 
Hoffmann, Harmonia Savings Bank, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Guy T. O. Hollyday, The 
litle Guarantee Company, Baltimore; D1 
Joseph E. Hughes, The County Trust Com- 


N. Y.; C. H. Hutton, 


lop, Inc., 


Eagan, The Savings 


Jersey Mortgage 


pany, Tarrytown, 
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Samuel Neel 


Life & Casualty 
George M 


Insurance Co., Nashville 


Johnson, Fidelity 
Irust Co., Newark; Jesse W. Johnson, 
Wichita; William F. Keesler, First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Boston; John L. 
Ketler, Empire Investment Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Tex.; James H. Kidd, American Title 
& Insurance Co., Jacksonville. 

\. P. Kinghorn, Campbell Mortgage 
Company, Houston; Benjamin F. Leonard, 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark; 
Andrew S. Love, Edward K. Love Realty 


Union 


Company, St. Louis; Thomas E. Lovejoy, 
Jr., The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
New York; Milton T. MacDonald, The 


rrust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City. 

Victor A. Malone, H. F. Philipsborn & 
Co., Chicago; Lex Marsh, Marsh Land 
Company, Charlotte, N. C.; John M. 
McGill, Equitable Life Insurance Co. of 
lowa, Des Moines; J. Scott Milne, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Pension Benefit, Walker & Dunlop, Inc., 
Washington, D. C.: Vincent B. Miner, 
The Patchogue Bank, Patchogue, N. Y 

M. J. Mittenthal, N. E. Mittenthal & 
Son, Inc., Dallas; Warren L. Morris, Os- 
tendorf-Morris Company, Cleveland; Gor- 
don V. Moy, Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America, East Orange, N. J.; 
Frank Mullen, The Greater New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn; Henry N. Neglia, 
Rutherford National Bank, Rutherford, 


Aksel Niclsen, The Tithe Guaranty Com- 
pany, Denver: Howard N. Nielson, Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co., Hart- 
ford; Max A. Noble, The Noble Mortgage 
Company, Wichita; Eugene S. Ovenshine, 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York; 
Harry C. Peiker, Feist and Feist, New 
York. 

E. A. Pfeiffer, David Cronheim Mort- 
gage Company, Newark; R. E. Plott, The 
Kanawha Valley Bank, Charleston, West 
Virginia; Wilmer A. Pracht, W. A. Clarke 
Mortgage Company, Pittsburgh; Edward 
\. Proctor, Proctor and Company, Detroit; 
Ernest D. Renard, Greater New York Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn 


Fred A. Ries, First National Bank & 
Crust Co. of Paterson, Paterson, N. J.; 
Donald F. Roberts, Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Washington, D. C-.; 


Robinson, The County Trust 
l'arrytown, N. Y.; Louis R. 


Charles H. 
Company, 





OBITUARY 











Borger, who headed his 
mortgage and real estate firm 
in Washington, D. C., passed away 
His 


Borger, Jr., has 


George I. 
own 
December 9. son, George I. 
succeeded to his 


position. 


ti 


W. C. Nelson 








Tom Lovejoy, Jr. 


Ruthven, The Binghamton Savings Bank, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Ralph P. Schaberg, 
The Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New 
York. 

Ernest P. Schumacher, United Service & 
Research, Inc., Memphis; Reuben A. Scott, 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., 
Minneapolis; L. L. Seeman, Investors Di- 
versified Services, Clayton, Mo.; A. E. Sey- 
mour, Almour Mortgages, Inc., Cleveland; 
Stanley M. Stalford, Stalford Mortgage 
Company, East Orange, N. J. 

Carton S. Stallard, Jersey Mortgage 
Company, Elizabeth, N. J. Henry J. Stark, 
First National Bank of Ceredo, Ceredo, 
West Virginia; I. Joseph Summers, South 
Jersey Mortgage Co., Camden, N. J.; 
Robert A. Taggart, Hannan Real Estate 
Exchange, Inc., Detroit; Dale M. Thomp- 
son, City National Bank & Trust Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

W. T. Thomson, Home Life Insurance 
Company, New York; Grant W. Van Saun, 
Irving Trust Company, New York; Jack 
Vesper, Finance Corporation, Tulsa; Fred- 
erick L. Wehr, Monumental Life Insur- 
ance Co., Baltimore; J. A. Weinberg, 
Weinberg & Bush, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Brown L. Whatley, Stockton, Whatley, 
Davin & Co., Jacksonville; R. H. White, 
White Investment Co., Minneapolis; Rob- 
ert H. Wilson, Percy Wilson Mortgage & 
Finance Corp., Chicago; E. B. Woodruff, 
Weinberg & Bush, Inc., Washington, D. C.; 
Aubrey M. Costa, Southern Trust & Mort- 
gage Company, Dallas. 

George H. Patterson, Mortgage Bankers 
Association of America, Chicago; Frank J. 
McCabe, Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, Chicago, and Philip S. Bowie, G. 
Calvert Bowie, Washington, D. C. 





BRIEFLY NOTED 
(Continued from page 16) 

This compares with a total of $12 
interest charge per capita in 1932, at 
a time when going interest rates were 
higher. 

Total per capita government debt 
in 1950 was $1,829, compared with 
$313 in 1932, and $43 in 1901. 
>> PUBLIC HOUSING: Federal 
spending for subsidized public hous- 
ing last year was about $1 billion. 

For the 13-month period ending 
July 1, 1952, congressional appropri- 
ations have been authorized for 92,- 
300 subsidized government units. 

At a maximum cost per unit of 
$8450, it is possible that an outlay for 
construction alone of approximately 
$780,000,000 is involved for this 
period. 
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Frank C. Owens 


Carl A. Robinson 


IRST stop on MBA’s across-coun- 

try Clinic tour will be Memphis 
on March 12 where Carl A. Robinson, 
president, Carl A. Robinson & Co., 1s 
chairman of the 
He is also president of the Memphis 
MBA this year. On March 11, Roy 
Wenzlick, real estate analyst, will ad- 


Clinic committee. 


dress a joint meeting sponsored by the 
Memphis Real Estate Board and the 
Memphis MBA. All who will attend 


KEEPING UP WITH COSTA 


Life, for the head man in just about 
any large organization, can get pretty 
busy and involved. Usually it’s a mat- 
ter of not having enough time to go 
MBA is no exception; and 
time for MBA 
Costa is here. He’s making all Asso- 
ciation events in the first half of 1952 

quite an accomplishment in itself. 
The MBA year for him began right 
after the San Francisco Convention 
when he went to Portland, Ore., and 


around. 


the busiest President 


Los Angeles to meet with local mem- 
bers there. 

Next was an address before the 
Philadelphia MBA, then another be- 
fore the Dallas Real Estate Board. 
Then the Dallas MBA was host at a 
testimonial dinner, one of a series of 
similar events in his honor. After that 
was the Pension Fund Conference in 
New York and right on its heels was 
the annual meeting of the St. Louis 
MBA. 
dent Costa was guest at a luncheon in 

(Continued page 34) 


Preceding this meeting, Presi- 


At the Houston MBA dinner honoring 
MBA President Aubrey M. Costa. Left to 
right, top, John F, Austin, Jr., A. E. Soniat, 
Owen M. Murray and President Costa. 
Below, seated: Owen M. Murray, C. G. 
Benham, R. D. Buck Walton, J. D. Ansley 
and Fred L. Flynn. Standing, T. A. Robin- 
son, Jr., A. H. Cadwallader, Jr., Allyn R. 
Cline, A. E. Soniat, W. A. McKinley, Presi- 
dent Costa and D. L. Treadway. 





They Head Local Clinic Committees 





Walter Rolapp 


Irving S. Smith 


the Memphis Clinic are urged to ar- 


rive early for Wenzlick’s analysis of 


real estate and mortgage financing in 
the year ahead. 

Next 
where 


March 14 


president, 


Atlanta 


Cwens, 


stop 1s 
Frank C. 
Draper-Owens Co., is chairman of 
our with D. L. Stokes, 
president, D. L. Stokes & Co., Inc., 
and Robert Tharpe, president, Tharpe 
& Company, 


local group 


vice chairmen. 





Following these two Clinics, there 
is a break for the Eastern Mortgage 
Conference in New York April 14-15. 
The Clinic swing then turns west with 
our third Clinic in Seattle April 28- 
29. The first day will be a local pro- 


gram with discussions of housing and 
mortgage prospects at the local level 
and the MBA Clinic portion on the 
second day. Irving S. Smith, execu- 
tive vice president, Continental, Inc., 
is Seattle Clinic chairman. After that, 
the MBA Clinic group turns south for 
the final Clinic in Los Angeles May 2 
where Walter Rolapp, president of 
Pacific Mortgage Corporation heads 
the local group. 

Final programs for all these Clinics 
will be given in announcements to 
reach members shortly but the dates 
and hotels shown in the MBA calen- 
dar on page 25 should be noted now. 
Well-rounded programs covering all 
financing and 


aspects of mortgage 


housing prospects will be presented. 














































ANOTHER HIGH RECORD 
SET IN MBA MEMBERSHIP 


MBA membership is nearing the 
1700 mark for the With 
members just total 
another 


first time 
admitted, 
1681, 


Association. 


new 
membership stands at 
all-time record for the 
Che membership campaign under the 
Hall of Birming- 


Banks are being 


direction of John C 
ham is in full swing. 
given special consideration this year 
\ new folder directed to them has 
been prepared containing a list of the 
125 banks 


the time of 


members at 
Another 
folder describing the general advan- 


whic h were 


publication. 


tages of membership has been pub- 
lished and is being distributed. 


Mr. Hall and his committee want 


to enlist the aid of all members in 


the drive this year which has, for 


its principal objective, the job of 


further rounding out the various 


classifications of lending interests rep- 
MBA. He 


resented in emphasizes 


that members should be fully cogni- 
zant of the fact that while an expan- 
sion in numbers is always to be de- 


sired, the direction is more forcefully 


on qualified and eligible members. 


\ supply of the membership and 
bank folders will be sent to any mem- 


ber on request. 

New members just admitted in- 
clude 

ARIZONA 


Kampmeier-Loudermilk, 


5543 East Speedway, Tucson 
C. F. Kampmeier. 
KANSAS 
Che Paul Mann Farm Mortgage Com- 
pany 


’12 North Market Street, Wichita 
Paul Mann 


KENTUCKY 
Ciaude H. Harris Mortgage Company, 
Inc 
+19 W. Jefferson Street, Louisville 


Claude H. Harris, President 

lr ENNESSEE 
Commerce Title Guaranty Co 
200 Commerce Title Bldg., Memphis 
Sam W. Moore, Jr 


rEXAS 
Askew & Brown 
215 West 9th 
J. Hal Brown. 
Upshaw Investment Corporation 


1006 Barfield Building, Amarillo 
W. R. Watkins, Jr., Vice President. 


Amarillo 


Avenue, 


UTAH 


Western Mortgage Loan Corporation 
+10—24th Street, Ogden 
John B. Goddard. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 





D. J. Kenny, president, B. C. Zieg- 
ler and Company, and The Security 
Company, West Bend, Wis., an- 
nounced the election of two employees 
of long standing to key administra- 
within the 
Moeller was elected 


tive posts organizations. 
Arnold H 
retary of both companies and K. G. 
Marsden 


both. 


sec- 


was chosen a director of 





Arnold H. Moeller K. G. Marsden 


Moeller, 
of B. C. Ziegler and Company since 
1947 and a vice president since 1949, 
His princi- 
pal duties are the negotiation, proc- 
essing and distribution of institutional 


who has been a director 


joined the firm in 1927. 


securities. 

Marsden joined the staff of B. C. 
Ziegler and Company in 1929 and 
was elected a vice president in 1950. 
He is manager of the mortgage de- 
partment and has been in charge of 
the Company’s Decorah Lawns and 
Decorah Heights developments. 


E. F. Gidley Company has been 
formed York by Everett F. 
Gidley and Everett F. Gidley, Jr. to 
conduct a brokerage business in FHA 


in New 





E. F. Gidley 


E. F. Gidley, Jr. 


mortgage placement. Mr. Gidley, 
senior, was formerly vice president of 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc., and for 
many years associated with the firm 
of E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. 


Franklin V. Barger was elected 
vice president in charge of the mort- 
gage loan and real estate department 
of The Chio Citizens Trust Company 
of Toledo. J. Wilson Swan has pur- 
chased the mortgage loan and invest- 
ment business of the Braniff Invest- 
ment Company in Oklahoma City 
and the company is now known as 
the J. Wilson Swan Mortgage Com- 
pany. Mr. Swan was with Braniff for 
more than 25 years. 


Chicago Title and Trust Company 
stockholders elected semior vice pres- 
ident Harold L. Reeve to the Board 
of Directors. Reeve has been with 
the company 1932, 
joined the legal staff after extensive 


since when he 





Charles F. Grimes Theron Wright 


experience in private practice. Con- 
sidered one of the leading authorities 
on real estate law, Reeve is the author 
of “Illinois Law of Mortgages and 
Foreclosures,” “Illinois Real Estate 
Law,” and has contributed numerous 
articles to various publications in the 
field. 

New secretary of the company is 
Charles F. Grimes, general counsel. 
He succeeds Mr. Reeve. Grimes will 
general counsel. Newly 
Theron 


’ 


continue as 
elected 


Wright, personnel officer. 


vice president is 


Russell L. Hauser has been elected 
assistant vice president of Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York. 
He has been handling construction 
loans for the Chemical which has 
financed many large rental housing 
projects. 


Grandpa department: Doing well 
as new grandfathers are Maurice R. 
Massey, Jr., of Philadelphia and 
John C. Hall of Birmingham. 
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L. L. SEEMAN NAMED NEW 
HEAD OF ST. LOUIS MBA 


L. L. Seeman, manager of the 
mortgage loan department of Inves- 
tors Diversified Services, Inc., was 
elected president of St. Louis MBA, 
Metcalfe. MBA 


succeeding George 


President Aubrey M. Costa was prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting. Active 
in mortgage circles for the past 15 
years, Seeman has also been a lecturer 
in real estate financing at Washing- 
ton University. 





Gordon Henderson 








am 


~w) 
— 
av) 


Syl A. Koster 


Pleasant Bradley 


Other officers elected are Gordon P. 
Henderson, president of Mutual Sav- 
ings Life Insurance Company, vice 
president; Syl A. Koster, secretary of 
Lafayette Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Pleasant 
Bradley, Laclede 
Bond and Mortgage Company, secre- 
William J. Byrne, secretary of 
the Dolan Company, is the new mem- 
ber of the board of governors. 

The new officers and directors were 
installed at the association’s annual 
Christmas banquet. C. Kenneth Thies, 
Mayor of Clayton, presided as toast- 


treasurer, and 


vice president of 


tary. 


master. 
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CHURCHILL G. CAREY 
HEADS BALTIMORE MBA 


Churchill G. Carey, vice president, 
Moss-Rouse Company, was elected 
president of the Baltimore MBA for 
the coming year. Dudley Shoemaker, 
Jr., assistant treasurer, Baltimore Life 
Insurance Company, was elected vice 
president and Catherine Byrne, vice 
president, Weaver Bros., Inc., of 
Maryland, was elected secretary. 

Miss Byrne is the first woman ever 
elected to office in a local mortgage 
association. 


WINFIELD C. WARMAN 
IS CHICAGO MBA HEAD 


Winfield C. Warman of the Sum- 
ner Mortgage Company was elected 
president of the Chicago MBA to 
succeed Delmar R. Beaumont of 
Percy Wilson Mortgage and Finance 
Company. Maurice A. Pollak of 
Draper & Kramer, Inc. was named 
vice president and Fredric Z. Gifford 
of Republic Realty Mortgage Corp. 
was elected secretary and treasurer. 
Speaker at the Association’s annual 
Dr. Henry T. Heald 


resigned as president 


meeting was 


who recently 
of the Illinois Institute of Technology 
in Chicago to become chancellor of 
New York University. 

Directors named for terms expir- 
ing in 1953 include A. M. Johnson, 
Hooker & Randell; Edward L. John- 
son, Bell Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion; George McHenry, George Mc- 
Henry & Co.; S. Noble, 
Lake Michigan Mortgage Company; 
Arthur J. Paterson, The Mutual Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; Herbert F. 
Philipsborn, H. F. Philipsborn & Co.; 
Otto A. Reiners, Irvin Jacobs & Com- 
pany; and John R. Womer, Great 
Lakes Mortgage Corporation. 


Newton 


At Chicago MBA’s recent educational 
meeting: left to right, seated: Samuel E. 
Neel, MBA Washington counsel and speak- 
er of evening; Del R. B t, Percy 
Wilson Mortgage & Finance Corp., and 
Fred Kramer, Draper & Kramer, member 
MBA board of governors. Standing: 
George Dovenmuehle, Dovenmuehle, Inc., 
chairman MBA legislative committee; 
George H. Patterson, MBA secretary-treas- 
urer; Lindell Peterson, Chicago Mortgage 
Investment Co., chairman MBA educational 
committee, and E. R. Haley, General Mort- 
gage Corp., Des Moines. 
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MAURICE F. TOWNSEND 
PHILADELPHIA PREXY 


At the annual meeting of the Phil- 
adelphia MBA, Maurice F. Town- 
send, vice president and secretary of 
First Mortgage Corporation, 
elected president. He succeeds Gor- 
don M. Burlingame. T. Irving Howe, 
real estate officer of Land Title Bank 
and Trust Company, was named vice 
president and James J. McHugh, Jr., 
assistant treasurer of Girard Trust 
Corn Exchange Bank, named 
treasurer. David Bloom, manager of 
the mortgage department of Jackson- 
Cross Co., was elected secretary. 


ROBERT H. BOLTON NEW 
HEAD OF LOUISIANA MBA 


Robert H. Bolton, executive 
president, Rapides Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Alexandria, La., elected 
president of the Louisiana MBA at 


was 


was 


vice 


was 


the association’s 
sixth annual meet- 
ing. 


Bolton succeeds 
Hendon Blaylock, 
Shreveport, who 
presided over the 
day-long meeting 
attended by ap- 
proximately 100 
delegates from 
Lake Charles, 
Shreveport, Mon- 
roe, Baton Rouge, Abbeville, Alexan- 
dria and New Orleans. 

Elected with Bolton for one-year 
terms were R. B. McCall, Baton 
Rouge, first vice-president; D. G. 
Nichols, Monroe, second vice-presi- 
dent, and M. C. Gehr, Alexandria, 
secretary-treasurer. 

L. J. Dumestre, state FHA director 
explained application procedures for 
mortgage to follow in ob- 
taining certificates exempting them 
from certain credit regulations. 


Robert H. Bolton 


investors 


Floyd Graham, Ostendorf-Morris 
Co., Cleveland, was elected president 
of the Cleveland MBA; James T. 
Johnston, Society for Savings in the 
City of Cleveland, was named vice 
president and J. W. Kocab was 
named secretary. Harold H. Juergens, 
Central National Bank, was elected 
treasurer. E. M. Coen, The T. W. 
Grogan Company and H. W. Scan- 
nell were named to the board. 
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BAKED BUILDINGS 


The dissenting opinion of the nation’s best known real 
estate man on the kind of building we’re doing today 


SHOULD like to explore the re- 
real-estate eco- 


I hope the 


lation between 
nemics and architecture. 
time is coming when we shall have a 
much closer har- 

mony between the 
arts and the engi- 
neering on the one 
side and the eco- 
nomics of real es- 
tate on the other. 
On 


ha nd we 


the one 
have 


people who build 





buildings. The so- 


William 
Zeckendorf 


called builders are 
interested in three 
phases of their activity: first, to buy a 
piece of land as inexpensively as pos- 
sible; second, to conceive and execute 
a building as cheaply as possible—and 
[ do not mean that in the flattering 


sense of the word; and third, to bor- 


row the maximum that they can bor- 
row, and subsequently either retain 
or sell the property. If they retain 
it, they retain it until it falls in by 


its own failure, from economic pres- 


By WILLIAM ZECKENDORF 


sure; or else they sell it to someone 
who thinks he can make it work out. 
And, on the other hand, we have 
the aesthetic people of the architec- 
tural and engineering life, who are 
capable of thinking in very broad 
terms and producing things of im- 
portance——real contributions to art 
but who fail to understand the down- 
to-earth essentials of real-estate eco- 
nomics. 

I think it is just as fundamental 
for an architect to have a working 
knowledge of economics as it is to 
have an understanding of the clas- 
sical, the traditional, and the modern 
concepts of art and architecture. 
Whatever education in the field >f 
engineering is given him, until he un- 
derstands the economic function and 
the size of buildings, I say he is no 
architect, he’s an On 
the other hand, to permit builders to 
go on, with no consideration except 
price, to erect whatever their fancy 
dictates, without regard to what they 
do to the neighbor who next 


academician. 


lives 


door, brings about a potential form 
of iconoclasm which is injurious to 
the entire neighborhood and seriously 
impairs the general economic struc- 
ture of the community in which they 
build. 

It is a curious thing that in the 
great depression of the thirties, it was 
the buildings that were mortgaged for 
the greatest amount by the most 
speculatively minded builders, who 
were interested chiefly in borrowing 
the maximum and building for the 
least cost, and whose costs of opera- 
tion were the highest, and whose vul- 
nerability was the most pronounced 

those buildings were the first to 
fall. As they fell into the hands of 
creditors, they undermined the 
sounder and more conservative in- 
vestments, because when something 
goes through the bankruptcy court, 
there is no bottom. The receiver 
rents for what he can get; he rents 
at whatever price he has to take to 
fill his vacancies because he is not 
interested in any other way; and the 





Croooe o o a ooo. 


Not long ago William Zeckendorf spoke to the 
faculty and students of the Harvard University School 
of Design about some of the things we are building 


Second, in the statement that "FHA has accounted 
for perbaps 80 per cent of the construction in the 
United States for the past twelve years,’ the ‘perbaps’ 


is a pretty big one. Taking only private new comstruc- 
tion, the total dollar volume in the twelve-year period 
ending December 31, 1950, amounted to $102.9 billion, 
of which the FHA portion did not exceed $12.2 
billion or only about 12 per cent. If the comparison 
is made for private residential building, FHA financ- 
ing only covered about 23 per cent of the total $53.5 
billion. On the basis of the number of dwelling units 
started, FHA’s 2,093,000 was only 29 per cent of the 
total of 7,202,000 private units started in the twelve- 
year period ending December 31, 1950. 

“That Mr. Zeckendorf could have been under so 
great a misapprebension as to the size of the program 
is at least an indication of its influence on the thinking 
of builders and lenders; and it is for this reason that 
we believe the article to be of special significance.” 


Note especially that Mr. Zeckendorf says be’s going 
to build the type of building he visions for the future. 
He looked around the country and the top of Nob Hill 
in San Francisco is the place where it’s going to be. 
Members, with memories of just that location not too 
many months ago, can keep it in mind when they read 
his description of what the structure will be like. 


in this country now that do not appeal to him. Speak- 
ing without notes or manuscript, bis observations were 
recorded and appeared in The Atlantic. President 
Costa requested permission to pass them along bere 
because, as be said, “they tell some hard facts about 
our business that very badly need telling.” He wrote: 
“There are, however, two points on which Mr. Zeck- 
endorf's article requires correction. First, contrary to 
the statement that ‘the FHA is a form of subsidy,’ the 
FHA is actually one of the very few federal agencies 
assisting private industry in which no subsidy is in- 
volved. All FHA’s administrative expenses and all 
losses due to foreclosure of defaulted mortgages are 
paid out of the insurance funds. These funds are 
supported entirely by payments of examination fees 
and mortgage insurance premiums by the borrowers. 
The federal government makes no contribution of any 
kind; and it would be only in the remote contingency 
that the presently very substantial insurance reserves 
were insufficient to meet foreclosure claims in the 
future that the federal government would ever be re- 

quired to make a contribution. 
a > 
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more conservative man who borrowed 
a smaller amount and built more 
wisely finds himself in competition 
with a mortgage that has been wiped 
out. As a result, his equity is wiped 
out too because his rents are under- 
mined when he has to compete with 
bankruptcy renting. 


This is a hard-boiled approach, but 
it brings home the extent to which 
even the toughest investor who is not 
interested in the aesthetic side, who 
is not interested in anything relating 
to beauty or functionalism, but who 
thinks only in terms of the conserva- 
tive—how very much concerned this 
investor is with the general subject 
of having buildings built by builders 
who are interested in something that 
is functional, beautiful, and soundly 
economic, and designed by architects 
who understand the investor’s prob- 
lem and who, therefore, do not de- 
sign buildings that are art for art's 
sake or merely expedient. 


That is why I should like to see 
architectural schools make as part of 
their “must” courses the subject of 
basic real-estate economics and con- 
struction. If that is done, these 
schools will send out men who will 
develop this country on a basis that 
we will be proud of. We may well 
be entering upon a 
construction, when the merger of the 
real-estate builder-economist and the 
artist and designer can be so skillfully 
integrated that we shall bring forth 
residential, industrial, and commer- 
cial architecture which will stand the 
tests of time: eco- 
soundness and beauty and 
If we continue as we 
letting the devil 
the builder builds 
and _ borrows 


golden era of 


two important 
nomic 
functionalism. 
have been going, 
take the hindmost 
for as little as he 
as much as he can and runs, and the 


then the rebel 


can 


architect follows him 
who would design only things of great 
beauty can find no clients or only 
a few clients who are as crazy as he 
is because they do not understand. 
In that case. I still have to 
wait for our golden era. But it is not 
necessary to wait. Not at all. 


say, we 


Let us analyze for a moment the 
reasons why all this confusion comes 
about——why it is that we do not have 
architecture that is both beautiful and 
functional, and why we do not have 
buildings that are economically sound 
in every sense of the word. I should 
pause here to make it very clear that 


there are exceptions to what I have 
said on this subject. There are many 
instances of buildings which combine 
beauty, functionalism, and economic 
soundness. But wherever you find 
them the percentage in proportion to 
the total number of buildings erected 
is infinitesimal. Therefore, I do not 
address myself to the few but to the 
many. 


Why Builders Build What 
They Build 


Let us talk first about the builder. 
You go to him, a speculative builder 

speculative builders build about 90 
to 95 per cent of all the things that 
are built in this country for rent 
and you say, “Why do you dare to 
build that terrible-looking six-story 
apartment house that looks as though 
it came out of an oven, baked, ac- 
cording to a stenciled plan?” 

He will say, “Well, maybe I like 
that and maybe I don’t. Maybe I 
would like to build something more 
beautiful and maybe I wouldn’t. But 
that’s not my business. My business 
is to build within the framework, con- 
cept, and spirit of the FHA.” 

Well, I do not have to spell that 
out, but I shall do so for the record 
in a very simple way. It means de- 
signing as cheaply as possible, bor- 
rowing as much as possible, building 
as inexpensively as you can, and never 
mind the rest. 

The builder says, “I’m not going 
to take a chance and build something 
more beautiful than that, something 
revolutionary. Maybe I do like a 
more modern design. But when I 
take that into a lending institution 
and they say to me, ‘What is this 
plan here? We’ve never seen that be- 
fore. We'll discount that by 25 per 
cent in the amount of a loan you’ve 
asked for’—well, that puts me out of 
business. I’m not that kind of a 
builder.” And he speaks for 95 per 
cent of the boys. “I have to borrow 
from the man who will lend me the 
maximum that is permissible, and 
that man is the fellow who will lend 
me on exactly what every predecessor 
building of the same character looked 
like and was all the way back. Don’t 
blame me. Blame the fellow I bor- 
row from. Someday I'll build some- 
thing more beautiful. I’d like it per- 
haps. But I cannot borrow and I’m 
no contributor to the general welfare 
of the community. If I want to give 
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charity, I'll find my own way to give 
it. But not in my business.” 

I am oversimplifying this, of course. 
But basically the fundamental philos- 
ophy of the speculative builder is 
exactly what I’ve said. You try to 
find out who this guy is who finances 
him, who limits his horizon, his vision, 
and his potential. 

Who is he? He is the insurance 
companies, the big ones and the small 
ones; he is the savings banks, the 
building and loan companies the 
impersonalized corporations that peo- 
ple visualize when they see a great 
tall building with a beacon on the 
top of it. But basically, those beacons 
are supported by a little group of self- 
perpetuating trustees, mainly of the 
same social strata, and you go talk 
to them. You say to a typical one, 
“What is the idea of financing these 
baked buildings that look like every- 
thing that was ever built before? 
What is the idea of perpetuating these 
monstrosities?” 

The 


you?” 


trustee will say, “Who are 

“Well, I’m just a fellow who wants 
to know what is going on; why you 
do it. You are in control of the purse 
strings. You’re the fellow who calls 
the tune and the other fellow dances 
because it is your money that makes 
these buildings go. And if you say 
X song, they will dance X dance, 
over and over again until they're 
dizzy. How come? Why have you 
made so little contribution to the 
furtherance of thinking in design and 
execution?” 

Now here is the answer you'll get 
from the typical trustee. He will say 
to you, “I am a manufacturer; I’m a 
chemist; I’m a banker; I’m a retired 
industrialist; I’m a professor, or I’m 
something—something completely un- 
related to the subject specifically in- 
volved, the subject of lending money. 
trustee of this institution or 
that institution.” He will say to you, 
“I’m interested in beauty. Come to 
my home and I'll show you beauty. 
But when it comes to lending, I want 
to bake them.” 


“Why do you want to bake them?” 


I’m a 


“I want to bake them because I 
know that they’ve been baked for 
twenty-five years and they’ve never 
failed. The six-story flat is a good 
thing. You know I don’t work here. 
I come here without pay. I do not 
even get a director’s fee for attending 
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a meeting. I’m only here because I 
think it’s my duty to run this institu- 


tion.” 


add 
enjoys being in association with a lot 
of other fellows like him who finally 
got up there, or that he is filling his 


Of course he doesn’t that ne 


father’s seat in the chair that his 
father and his father before him 
filled. But he says, “I’m here and I 


am going to make sure that this insti- 
broke. I know 
certain,” he 


doesn’t go 
there’s thing 
“I never can be criticized for doing 


tution 


one Says, 


that has been done before, I can’t 


be criticized for doing something new, 
something that was never done before 
the 
doesn’t 


it might succeed: but Lord 


won't spare me if it and | 


am not going to take that chance.” 


That is the attitude of perhaps 80 
to 90 per cent of the trustees of the 
institutions 
bulk of 
Add 


com- 


mutual 

the 
the construction in this country 
to that the FHA 


unimaginative 


eleemosynary and 


that are financing vast 


and its own 


pletely and limited 
scope in thinking and design, which 
they are 


the 


is understandable because 


trving to protect themselves by 
most minute specifications against the 
chicanery of the builder who is only 
interested in borrowing the most and 
building for the least. There you have 
the these the 
builder and the banker, on their high 
And right 


irchitecture and design fall flat. 


double hazard, two, 


stools between them our 


There are exceptions. There are 
provocative thinkers among the boards 
of trustees, and every once in a while 
you will see a great new thing come 
notch 
the 


power of emulation is something that 


out which finally brings us a 


forward and lifts us up because 


is always with us. But it comes from 


such a minute number of those who 


are in control of the purse strings, 
and is given to that very small per- 
centage of those who would build 
and who are interested in doing some- 


thing more progressive and more im- 


portant, that progress is painfully 
slow We are now building new 
slums for old slums, anachronistic 


conditions following upon the horrors 
of years before, so that notwithstand- 
ing the billions of dollars that are ar 
our disposal we are still building ap- 
proximately the same thing that we 
have had in the years gone by. 
There is a great and important les- 


son to be learned from this. And that 
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is, to find out how we can change it. 
I’m an optimist, perhaps too much of 
an optimist. I have no doubt that we 
will pull out of this trough. I have 
no doubt that this country will take 
the lead, and I believe that our time 
will be looked back upon as the be- 
ginning of the greatest renaissance in 
design and construction that has ever 
been known. To crystallize your think- 
ing and to try to dramatize how slug- 
gishly, how slowly, how foolishly we 
are traveling down that path which 
has got all its ways greased and ready 
90,000 miles a minute move if 
we can organize 
think straight, I draw your attention 
to the fact that this building industry 
the estate business are the 


largest 


for a 


ever ourselves to 


and real 
dollars 
employed, of the 
You can talk about automo- 
merchandising 
I say there is 


business, in terms of 


any business in 
world. 
biles or chemicals or 
or anything you want. 
invested in real estate 


more money 


than in anything else. 


You can tell the difference between 


a 1951 hand iron and a 1949. The 
difference between a 1951 automobile 
and a 1929 automobile makes you 
turn around and look at the one in 
1929. You don’t look at the 1951 
one. Why? Why is that true of hand 
irons? Why is it true of automobiles? 


Why is it true of new products that 
were invented and never dreamed of 
before, whether they be radios or tele- 
vision sets or anything else? Every 
product you can name is the result of 
research and design, and research in 
the laboratory of the great companies 
of America. All the products of 
Johns-Manville, Libby the 


metal companies, the air-conditioning 


Owens, 


concerns, are available to real estate 
and construction, but the building in- 
dustry is the only one where the signs 
of progress are slight and the finished 
products are cheap in the least flatter- 
yet more 
is it we have not been 


ing less functional 


costly 


sense, 
Why 
able to bring housing down in cost? 
Ford is more beautiful, 
faster, functional, much 
pleasant to ride in than a Simplex- 
Crane 1915 — the Simplex- 
Crane that was the most expensive 
that time. The automo- 
indus ‘ry better car 
today than the best car of 1915 and 
for much less money. 

You cannot 
business. Our 
than ever, notwithstanding that it is 


Today a 
more more 


was in 


car built at 


bile gives us a 


about 


costs 


that 
business 


say our 


more 


the heir—and incidentally the heir 
without pay—of all of the products 
of the laboratory. Can we blame the 
architect? Can we blame the build- 
ers? Can we blame the financiers? 
I do not know. Perhaps they are all 
to blame. Perhaps none. All I can 
say is that we are reaching the point 
very rapidly where it i; almost im- 
possible to build a building which 
will pay at all without some form of 
subsidy. And the FHA is a form of 
subsidy. And the FHA has accounted 
for perhaps 80 per cent of the con- 
struction in the United States for the 
past twelve years. 

What an indictment of an art, of an 
industry, and of a phase of finance! 
There is an answer there 
must be. We at Webb & Knapp have 
tried to seek that answer by develop- 
ing what we call the Department of 
Architectural Research. Headed by 
a brilliant young architect, I. M. Pei, 
this department works hand in hand 


because 


very active economic-minded 
pecple 


with a 
organization of  real-esta‘c 
who are not subsidized by anybody. 

Pei and I got together to discuss 
a program and develop some sort of 
order of priorities for the more im- 
portant challenges that exist in the 
real-estate industry and the architec- 
tural profession. It was obvious to me 
that the scope, however wide, pointed 
definitely to the multiple-dwelling 
housing as the first job to tackle. The 
reason for this was the obvious waste- 
fulness resulting shortsighted 
thinking on the part of planners and 
builders through the all too rapid 
obsolescence of apartment houses. | 
knew from firsthand experience that 
buildings twenty-five to thirty years 
of age were considered old while at 
the same time they were structurally 
sound and had a physical life of 
centuries—that the only serious de- 
terioration that takes place in fire 
proof buildings is in mechanical 
equipment such as elevators and 
plumbing. With the small return 
available from this kind of construc- 
tion, it was apparent that the income 
was rarely adequate to write off the 
structure by conventional depreciation 
methods and yet leave a satisfactory 
return on the investment. 

Buildings seemed to wear out for 
two reasons, both cyclical in charac- 
ter. The first reason 
and the other sociological. As to the 
former, the good flush times resulting 
booms made it de- 


from 


was economic 


from economic 
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sirable to have large luxury-type 
suites. The undercycle known as de- 
pression required the antithesis. Thus 
in the thirties the owners of buildings 
found themselves unable to meet the 
demand and the would-be ten- 
afford to take the 
large, luxurious apartments even at 
drastically reduced rents, for the sim- 
ple reason of the high cost of main- 
The other cycle, the 
ological one, occurs in every city all 


new 


ants could not 


tenance. soci- 
over the country irrespective of eco- 
conditions. It is the 
trend of American residences to move 


nomic usual 
from class character to mass character 
as the “class” moves steadily farther 
and farther out, partly for snobbish 
reasons but partly for the sound rea- 
that the encroachment of the 
commercial the city on 
high-grade takes 


son 

aspects of 
residences place 
everywhere as cities grow. 

Well, I talked it over with Pei and 
rough idea in the form of 
a sketch of a building with a core for 
utilities and arms reaching out with 
them. He 
these concepts into a spiral building 
which we called the Helix. 


gave him : 


apartments on embodied 


The result briefly is this. He gets 
through a 
central mechanical core in which all 


his construction savings 
the utilities, air conditioning, all the 
pipes for water and heat and elec- 
tricity, and the elevators are located. 
All kitchens and bathrooms back up 
on this core and tap into it. 
Structurally the circle 
enables you to use radial reinforced 


speaking 


concrete wall, structural walls, as 
against the forest of girders in the 
conventional system. You can stand- 
ardize wall panels, kitchen and bath- 
room units. On the periphery of the 
circle you can provide private ter- 
races, 8x 35 feet, giving every apart- 
ment a taste of the outdoors. You get 
better living space for smaller capital 
investment and have a building which 
100 


occupied over a long term. That, 


cent 
! 


is more likely to stay per 
think, meets the problem. 

Webb & Knapp believe that Mr. 
Pei’s Helix, the first 
of our laboratory, may be a forerun- 


which is fruit 
ner of a complete change in philoso- 
phy toward design of multiple-dweil- 
ing construction. And for that reason 
and without concerning ourselves with 
FHA construction thinking, or stuffed- 
thinking, or 
tional architectural thinking, or art 


shirt banking conven- 


om 


as he says he’s going to do. 
York, not San Francisco. 


for art’s sake thinking, we are going 
to try this one out ourselves and take 
the risk that it is a good idea. Hav- 
ing looked the country over from one 
end to the other to find the most ap- 
propriate site for this new design, we 
have bought the top of Nob Hill and 
shall locate the Helix at the very apex 
of San Francisco. If we are fortunate, 
it will be a reality in 1953-1954. 

We want to prove that research, an 
approach, and 


intelligent economic 
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This is how the Helix will look when, as and if Mr. Zeckendorf gets it built next year 
Don’t be confused about the background—that’s New 


modern assembly methods can _pro- 
duce in the housing industry miracles 
of progress comparable to those in 
any other industry in the world. And 
we seek this development through 
reaching out for a relationship of the 
closest possible character between our- 
selves, who are real-estate men, build- 
ers, and real-estate economists, and 
you who are architects and designers. 
And we have no doubt that we are on 
the right road. 
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Keyser Building 
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Inflation and the Public Housing Bonds 


HE public housing bonds continue 

to be the dominant factor in the 
municipal bond market. The January 
offering of more than $133,000,000 
was successfully sold at an average in- 
terest rate of 1.959 per cent as com- 
pared with 2.052 per cent for the 
October offering of $156,000,000 and 
2.073 per cent for the July offering 
of $171,000,000 Thus, the public 
housing authorities are finding the 
market getting better and better as 
their huge program progresses. If all 
goes well, there may be as much as 
$700,000,000 of these bonds this year 
Che next batch is expected in April 
A total of 


seven billion dollars of these bonds is 


size not vet determined 


anticipated before 1960. 

Despite the eagerness with which 
investors have taken the issues, the 
question of how inflationary they are 
under present conditions can still be 
debated, with good sound arguments 
on the side of the contention that 

KEEPING UP WITH COSTA 

Continued from page 27 
his honor given by J. Spencer Gould, 
president of Reliable Life Insurance 
Company. After that he went to San 
Antonio where he addressed the an- 
nual convention of the Texas Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and took occa- 
sion to tell the builders that pension 
trust funds will be an important 
new source of mortgage money. 

Next he was off to Houston where 
the Houston MBA gave a dinner in 
his honor and then on to MBA’s 
Washington Conference which was his 
Then back to 
Chicago for his address at the annual 


idea in the beginning. 


convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and then to 
New York for a talk at MBA’s senior 
exccutives course at New York Uni- 
versity. Then back to Washington for 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee hearing. From now on 
his schedule will keep him hopping 
until at least July | and includes ou 
Chicago and New York Conferences. 
our clinics in Memphis, Atlanta, Se- 
attle and Los Angeles and our two 
Mortgages Banking Seminars. How 
many miles all this represents can be 
figured up later but as for the time in- 
volved, it’s a big piece out of the first 
ialf of 1952 
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they are highly inflationary. 
exchange of letters between President 


Costa and Governor Powell of the 
Federal Reserve serves to emphasize 


Governor Oliver S. Powell, Chairman 

Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee 

Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System 

Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Governor Powell: 


Chere appeared in The Wall Street 
Journal a news report attributable to 
you as Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board Voluntary Credit Control 
Committee. This report pointed out 
that you have had complaints from 
private lenders about the inflationary 
impact of the public housing program 
and particularly with reference to the 
financing of such programs. The news 
report also stated that public housing 
administration officials insisted that 
their program had very little inflation- 
ary effect. The article quoted them as 
contending that “unlike some other 
forms of credit, their financing does 
not add to bank reserves, and thus 
does not permit multiple credit ex- 
pansion.” 


As President of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association we have emphatically 
pointed out that the public housing 
financing does have very real infla- 
tionary tendencies and I am taking 
the liberty of enclosing herewith a 
copy of the September, 1951, Morrt- 
GAGE BANKER in which you will find 
an article on Page 13 entitled ‘Public 
Housing Bonds—The Issue and Its 
Implications.” 


Che statement attributed to public 
housing officials in The Wall Street 
Journal article that housing authority 
financing is not inflationary because it 
“does not add to bank reserves and 
thus does not permit multiple credit 
expansion,’ while literally true, is not 
the whole story. Housing authority 
bonds are eligible for national bank 
investment without restriction. Hence 
in order to take advantage of the 
relatively high yield and tax exemp- 
tion offered by them, banks may sell 
governments in order to buy authority 
bonds or invest new funds in the au- 
thority bonds instead of in govern- 
ments. Under present circumstances 
either action would be inflationary in 
its effect. The tax-free feature, more- 
over, has other inflationary effects. 
Since the authority bonds are sought 
as a means of tax relief by corpora- 
tions and individuals in the highest 
tax brackets, they deprive the govern- 
ment of revenue at the same time as 
they cause the government the added 
cost of subsidy for payment of inter- 
est and principal on the bonds. Both 
the loss of revenue and the subsidy 
payments increase the need for fed- 
eral borrowing. It would be hard to 
invent a more inflationary combina- 
tion 

Very truly yours, 


Aubrey M. Costa 


A recent 


the basic issues involved in this oper- 
ation which, for the entire field of in- 
vestment, continues to be a major 
influence. 


Mr. Aubrey M. Costa 
President, 
Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America, 
c/o Southern Trust & Mortgage Co., 
1302 Main Street 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


Dear Mr. Costa: 


It was good of you to write me con- 
cerning the Wall Street Journal news 
report. The Voluntary Credit Re- 
straint Committee has discussed the 
public housing question and _ allied 
topics at practically every meeting 
since it was organized. Most of the 
members have strong personal views 
in the matter. You are aware that 
our hands are tied as far as officially 
requesting securities dealers not to bid 
on the public housing bonds. Those 
bond issues arise out of the approval 
of projects by a Federal government 
agency under direct authorization 
from Congress. In our basic State- 
ment of Principles and Procedures, we 
have disclaimed any responsibility for 
programs approved by Federal agen- 
cies. 


The foregoing does not prevent us 
individually from expressing opinions 
in the matter, and on occasion I have 
thought it well to let the public know 
that there was an inflationary angle 
to the public housing program. Hence, 
my incorporation of this idea in a 
press conference held a few days ago. 
I note from the Wall Street Journal 
article that the reporter presents a 
rebuttal from anonymous public hous- 
ing officials. This of course was his 
prerogative, and I presume that he 
figured that it rounded out his story. 


I thoroughly agree with you that 
the contention is unsound that the 
housing authority financing is not 
inflationary because “it does not add 
to bank reserves and thus does not 
permit multiple credit expansion.” 
This is much too restrictive a point 
of view and one which, if widely held, 
would make much of the work of the 
Voluntary Credit Restraint Program 
impossible. For example, it could be 
equally well argued that loans by in- 
surance companies are not inflation- 
ary if the company does not liquidate 
Government securities to make the 
loan. This is merely in addition to 
the comments which you made in 
your paragraph 3 and with which I 
quite agree. 


Thank you also for sending me a 
copy of “The Mortgage Banker’ for 
September 1951. I shall read the 
article to which you refer with much 
interest. 


Very truly yours, 


Oliver S. Powell, Chairman 
Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Committee 
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John Koenig, Jr.: December, 1951—Page 22. 


Other MBAs: September, 1951—Page 31. 
Our Cheap Money Policy Has Been Highly Infla- 


tionary, by Harley L. Lutz: December, 1951- 
Page 12. ‘ a 

Other MBAs: December, 1951—Page 27. 

People and Events: February, 1951—Page 20. 

Plan More Activities for Younger MBA Men: 


March, 1951—Page 20. 

Plans Completed for Mortgage Banking Seminar in 
Chicago in June; Innovations in Program 
Planned: March, 1951—Page 24. 

People and Events: March, 1951—Page 30. 

Passing Observations: March, 1951—Page 31. 

People and Events: April, 1951—Page 21. 

People and Events: May, 1951—Page 24. : 

r. S. Peterson, Standard Oil of Calif.; and A. N. 
Kemp, Pacific Mutual, to Address the Conven- 
tion: June, 1951—Page 15. 

People and Events: June, 1951—Page 27. 

Plans for the Convention Sept. 11-14, 1951 San 
Francisco: July, 1951—Page 14. 

People and Events: July, 1951—Page 22. 

Purchase-Lease Deals, by Edward D. Auer: Au- 
gust, 1951—Page 6. 

People and Events: August, 1951—Page 19. 

Public Housing Bonds: September, 1951—Page 13. 

People at the Convention: November, 1951—Page 
16. 

Private Enterprise 
ing, by Milton T. 


Page 22. 


Mortgage Financ- 
November, 1951 


Can Handle 
MacDonald 


Prefabs Have Gained Wide Public Favor: Decem- 
ber, 1951—Page 7. 7 ; 
People and Events: December, 1951—Page 32. 
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Regulation X Is Not Factor Here as Yet, by Nor- 


man R. Lloyd: January, 1951—Page 
Rising Costs Hit Public Housing: January, 1951 
Page 9. 


Joel K. Riley Named Head of Detroit MBA: Feb- 
ruary, 1951 oe 19. 


R for Beating Inflation, by Sumner H. Slichter: 
May, 1951—-Page 10. 
Random Notes About the Convention: September, 


1951—Page 28. 
Re port from San Francisco of a Memorable MBA 
Convention: November, 1951—-Page 12. 


s 
Sen. Bennett of Utah Speaks at NYU Course: Jan- 


uary, 1951—Page 17. 


So Far So Good on the 608s, by Clyde L. Powell 
February, 1951—Page 8. 

San Francisco Convention Is Closer Than You 
May Think; Here Are Some Things to Think 
About Now: March, 1951—Page 15 

Should We Have a New =a FHA, by 
William A. Marcus: April, 1951—Page 3. 

Servicing Has Large Role at Convention: June, 
1951—Page 18. 

Some Will Be Going to Hawaiian Islands: June 


1951-——Page 

Squeeze in Building That’s Just Ahead, The, by 
Thomas S. Holden: May, 1951—Page 8. 

Seen at Birmingham: July, 1951—Page 19. 

Sen. John Sparkman, One of Group of Seven Who 
Will Explore Money Problem from All Angles 
September, 1951—Page 23. : 

San Francisco Is a City with a Colorful Past: Sep- 
tember, 1951—Page 27. 


Speeches at the Convention November, 1951 


Page 7. 
T 
Thinks 1951 Volume Not Down too Much, by A. 
H. Seise: January, 1951—Page 7 
MBA Clinics Are Set for February: February, 


1951—Page 14. 

This System of 
Has Worked Well, 
February, 1951—Page 16. 

lo Make Your Convention Trip Complete, Go On 
to Hawaii for MBA Tour and Attend Honolulu 
Clinic: March, 1951—Page 18. E 
fo Be Taxed or Not to Be: April, 1951—Page 16. 

frend of Thinking via Quotes from the Confer- 
ence: May, 1951-—-Page I}4. 

The Mortgage Everybody Is Obligated for: 
1951—-Page 2. 

The Road Back from Our Venture in Inflation, by 
Claude L. Benner: June, 1951—Page 6. 

These Will Be Along on MBA Special Train West 
June, 1951—Page 17. 

These Will Be at MBA June Mortgage Seminar: 
June, 1951-——Page 20. 

Texas MBA Meeting Bigger 
1951—Page 21. 

This Was MBA's Biggest Year for 
July, 1951—Page 

20th Anniversary with MBA for Sogvetery George 


Delinquency Analysis by Graphs 
by Charles A. Bowen, or 


June, 


Than Ever: June, 


Its Meetings 


H. Patterson: September, 1951—Page 3. 
The Better Outlook for Mortgages, by J. M. 
Pringle: September, 1951—Page 7. 


This Time, 
surance? 
The Road to 


What to Do About War Damage In- 

October, 1951--Page 3. 

Take to Peace and Prosperity, by 
Marriner S. Eccles: October, 1951-——Page 7. 

Chis Florida Firm Couldn’t Find the Space It 
Needed So Constructed Its Own Building (Bis- 
bee-Baldwin): October, 1951—Page 14. 

The Builders Who Build The Houses: October, 
1951—-Page I‘ 


litle Companies Tell Story on Air and TV: Oc- 


tober, 1951—Page 20. : : : 
Trial and Error in Mortgage Financing, by Wil- 
liam A. Marcus: November, 1951—Page 22. 


The Road We're on Now and Where It’s Leading, 
by Deane W. Malott: December, 1951—Page 24. 


U 
Unless Action Is Taken FHA Will Be Small Factor 
in the Future in the One-Family House Market, 
by George B. Underwood: January, 1951—Page 7. 
Urban Decentralization Means Cities Must Annex 


the Suburbs, by Dr. Roy V. Peel: January, 1951 
Page 14 
Uncle Sam, Largest Lender, Creditor and Guar- 


antor: May, 1951—Page 19 


Utah MBA Hears Local Problems Reviewed: June 
1951—Page 23. 
Vv 
VA Loans in 1952, by T. B. King: November, 


1951—Page 11. 


U.S. National Emergency 
by Thomas 


What We Need Is a 3% 
Bond Institutional Investors Can Buy, 
I. Parkinson: March, 1951 iy 

What We Need Is to Keep the % Long Term 
Rate, by John W. Snyder March, 1951- _ i. 3. 

While Defense Costs Soar U. S. Civilian Payroll of 
$1'% Billion Monthly Soars Right Along With It 
March, 1951—Page 5. 

What They Said in Chicago: March, 1951—Page 19. 
Weak Spots in Servicing as McDonald Has Seen 
Them; Report on What He’s Found in His Tour: 
May, 1951—Page 17 
We've Fooled Ourselves Walter 


H. Judd: May, 1951 
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About China, by 
Page 20. 


What Mortgage Lenders Think About Conditions: 
july, 1951—Page 8. 

What Will It Be Now—Some Deflation? More In- 
flation? by Raymond Rodgers: August, 1951— 


Page 3. 
What Does Servicing Actually Cost? by W. B. 
Phillips: August, 1951—Page 16 


What Private Enterprise Has Done in Title VIII, 
by James M. Huck: September, 1951—Page 15. 

Wenzlick Says, by Roy Wenzlick: September, 1951 
Page 18 


West Is Place to See Housing Innovations: Sep- 
tember, 1951—-Page 26. 

What Mr. and rs. America Want in Their 
House: September, 1951--Page 33. 


Will The Present Fiscal Policies Be Continued, by 
Roy L. Reterson: October, 1951—Page 10. 

We're a Nation of Home Owners: October, 1951 

Page 16. 

What Is Average Rent: October, 1951—Page 20. 

Washington Conference for Young Men Is Opener 
in the Most Comprehensive MBA Meeting Pro- 
gram: December, 1951—Page 2 

Will Sellers Market Develop in 


"1952, Theme of 


MBA-NYU Course in New York January 29 to 
31: December, 1951 Page 29. 
Where Life Company Money Goes: December, 


1951—Page 30. 


xX 
X and FHA-VA Terms Are Not Too Severe, by 
W. C. Nelson: January, 1951—Page 7 * 
X Proving Unfair to Some Borrowers, by Wilfred 


G. Gehr: January, 1951—Page 9. 
You Can’t Service at Less Than You're Doing 
Now, by Oliver M. Walker: June, 1951—Page 5. 


You Need Every Safeguard in Construction Loans 


Today, by James M. Hauck: June, 1951—Page 
25. 
Armstrong, Robert H. -June, 1951—Page 26 
Auer, Edward D. August, 1951—Page 6 
Burns, Wendell T. February, 1951—Page 6 
Bowen, Jr., Charles A....February, 1951—Page 16 
Burgess, W. Randolph. March, 1951—Page 9 
Brudno, Walter W. April, 1951—Page 11 
Benner, Claude L. June, 1951—Page 6 
Badger, Sherwin C. ..July, 1951—Page 3 
Bryant, Willis R. ...«.July, 1951—Page 21 
Cortright, Frank W. .. January, 1951—Page 9 
Costa, Aubrey M. (President’s Column) 
October, 1951—Page 1 
November, 1951—Page 1 
December, 1951—Page 1 
Duggan, Ivy W. .March, 1951—Page 7 
DeHuszar, William I... ‘December, 1951—Page 23 
Epter, Lawrence A January, 1951—Page 8 
Eccles, Marriner S. October, 1951—Page 7 
Edmiston, Henry E. December, 1951—Page 18 
Foley, Raymond M. .January, 1951—Page 11 
Gehr, Wilfred is ..January, 1951—Page 9 
Herndon, Jr., April, 1951—Page 6 
Holden, es s. .May, 1951—Page 8 
Huck, James M. : ..June, 1951—Page 25 
September, 1951—Page 15 
Ihlefeld, August December, 1951—Page 15 
Judd, Walter H. .May, 1951—Page 20 
King, T. . November, 1951—Page 11 
Lloyd, Norman R. January, 1951—Page 9 
Lovejoy, Jr., Thomas E. -June, 1951—Page 28 


July, 1951—Page 7 


Malott, Deane W. December, 1951—Page 2 
MacDonald, Milton T...November, 1951—Page 22 
(President’s Column) January, 1951—Page 1 
‘ebruary, 1951—Page 1 

March, 1951—Page 1 

April, 1951—Page 1 

May, 1951—Page 1 

June, 1951—Page 1 

July, 1951—Page 1 

August, 1951—Page 1 

September, 1951—Page 1 

Massey, Maurice R., Jr. December, 1951—Page 11 
Marcus, William A. -April, 1951—Page 3 
November, 1951—Page 22 

McCabe, Frank J., Jr....February, 1951—Page 12 
McDonald, Thomas E. January, 1951—Page 19 
June, 1951—Page 8 

McGehee oo E. January, 1951—Page 5 
Melick, H. A. January, 1951—Page 9 
Nelson, W. January, 1951—Page 7 
Nettleton, Donald E. January, 1951—Page 8 
Philipsborn, H. F. January, 1951—Page 5 
Peel, Dr. Roy V. January, 1951—Page 14 
Powell, Clyde I February, 1951—Page 8 
Parkinson, Thomas I. March, 1951—Page 3 
Phillips, W. B. bon August, 1951—Page 16 
Pringle. j. M. -September, 1951—Page 7 
Rouse, James W. January, 1951—Page 6 
Ross, W. Braxton .January, 1951—Page 8 
Rodgers, Raymond August, 1951—Page 3 
Reierson, Roy October, 1951—Page 10 
Seise, A. H. January, 1951—Page 7 
Schwulst, Earl B. January, 1951—Page 21 
Snyder, John W. March, 1951—Page 3 
—. Everett C. -April, 1951—Page 8 
Slichter, Sumner H. .May, 1951—Page 10 
Underwood, George B. January, 1951—Page 7 
Vilm, H. Duff January, 1951—Page 5 
Verhelle, Henry J. April, 1951—Page 18 
Walker, Oliver M. June, 1951—Page 5 
Wenzlick, Roy September, 1951—Page 18 





NOT VERY 
SERIOUS 











Mama Sow was chief mourner at a 
wake for one of her boys, and was re- 
ceiving guests in her sty while one and all 
poured condolences into her ears. 

“What happened to poor Harry?” asked 
a distant cousin. 

“Oh,” sobbed Mama Sow, “the lady at 
the Big House on the plantation wanted 
some ham sandwiches for a special guest 

-an actress, I think she was.” 


“Don’t take on so, Auntie,” the visitor 


condoled. “After all, poor cousin Harry 
died a gentleman.” 

“You mean—” sniffed the bereaved 
mother. 


“I mean,” the visitor said, “his very 
last act was to give his seat to a lady.” 


And if anyone is restless these days and 
wants something to do, now might be a 
good time to start chain letters again. An 
Association member submits this one: 

“Dear Friend: This chain was started 
in the hope of bringing happiness to all 
tired business men. Unlike most chains, 
it doesn’t require money. Simply send a 
copy of this to five male friends, then 
bundle up your wife and send her to the 
fellow whose name heads the list. When 
your name reaches the top of the list, you 
will receive 15,186 women, and some 
should be dandies. Have Faith. Don’t 
break the chain. One man broke it and 
got his wife back. Your friend.” 


The customer had picked out six apples 
at the grocery store. 

“That will be $1.65, please,” 
clerk. 

The fellow handed the clerk $2 and 
started to walk out of the store. 

“You forgot your change, sir,” called 
the clerk. 

“That's all right, you keep it,”’ retorted 

the customer. “I stepped on a grape on 
the way in.’ 


said the 


A hostess, when serving wine, remarked 
to one gentleman : “I should not be offer- 
ing you wine. You are the head of the 
Temperance League.” 

“Oh, no,” he replied, 
of the Vice League.” 

“Well,” said she, “I knew there was 
something I could not offer you.” 


“I am the head 


An old saw revamped: “I don’t have 
any etchings, but, if you like, you can 
come up and see the handwriting on the 
wall.” 


You learn that you are really aging 
when the woman with whom you are danc- 
ing tells you she doesn’t care for younger 
men, 
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MORTGAGES ARE SOUND 


with THYER homes... quality con- 
trolled and inspected at the fac- 
tory level. Distinctively designed 
... Built right and Priced right, 
POLLMAN HOMES by THYER 
open a wide field for attractive 


investment. 


MATERIALS OF GUARANTEED 
QUALITY 





That’s the secret behind the success of 
America’s finest prefabricated homes 


bs 
“afi. 
it ” 
> OTe’ A GOOD SOUND FINANCIAL 
INVESTMENT BECAUSE ALL 
THYER HOMES ARE MANU- 
FACTURED TO F.H.A. & V.A. 
SPECIFICATIONS. 











MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
TOLEDO, OHIO «+ -: * JACKSON, MISS. 


2857 Weyne Street, Tel. WA-5637 418% E. Pearl Street, Tel. 2-6561 





TITLE INSURANCE 


For the Real Estate Owner 
and Mortgage Banker 


A Policy of Title Insurance, in addition to its pro- 


tection against title losses, facilitates the sale and 


transfer of Real Estate and Real Estate Mortgages. 


The Company is Licensed in the Following States: 


Alabama Mississippi 
Arkansas Missouri 
Colorado Montana 
Delaware Nebraska 
Florida Tennessee 
Georgia Texas 
Indiana Utah 
Kansas Wisconsin 


Louisiana Wyoming 


and in the 
Territory of Alaska 





Issuing Agents in most principal cities—Escrow Services 
Furnished by our Home Office and by all Issuing Agents. 


KANSAS CITY THLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $2,500,000.00 
Title Bldg., 112 East 10th St. Kansas City 6, Mo. HArrison 5040 





